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The noise in your head that won’t go away >> 


information overload 


corporate cool infotoxins € viruses 






sex 
violence 


erosion 


bype 
of empatby 


A steady stream of marketing messages flow 


seamlessly into the very fabric of your life... 
















Tbe tecbniques 
of advertising 
haven’t changed 
much in fifty 


years, 


Twenty tons of carbon dioxide 


are emitted per person in tbe 


U.S. eacb year. 
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you grew up 
vitb captivating images 
of wbat bappiness and 
Й the good life look like 


... then, in your late 






teens, it all suddenly 


made perfect sense. 
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A free, autbentic, 


unselfconscious, 


unrebearsed relationsbip 
is no longer possible 


in America today. 
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TORTURE PORN 
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The Snuff Porn Virus stirred up a media storm and morphed into 
the Torture Porn Virus early in the-Spring of 2007. Outdoor bill- 
board áds-for a horror movie called Captiðityšwent up all over Los 
Angeles, The bill5óards “showed the films star, Elisha Cuthbert, with 
a black gloved hand over her mouth and the word CAPTURE. Меко, 
it; as her mascara-stained eyes look tearfülly out a cage, is the word 
CONFINEMENT, In the next panel, titled TORTURE; the tubes are 
coming outyof her nose, draining blood. The last frame showWs'the 
actress hanging dead, lying on her back with one breast prominently 
displayed. The last word in the panel: TERMINATION."* 


# Claude BrodestetzAkner, Advertising Age May 21, 2007 
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We have not yet found 
antidotes to the infoviruses 


and infotoxins spreading in 


>> 


our midst. 
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ADVERTISING IS BRAIN DAMAGE 


As global warming deepens, and a somber, new reality sinks in, people 
are starting to ask some uncomfortable questions: Why am I being 
told to buy a new car a dozen times every day? Why am I constantly 
being urged to splurge on myself ‘because I’m worth it? Why, in this 
ecological age of ours, do we need a $500-billion industry telling us 
thousands of times each day to consume more? In the affluent West 
(where 80 percent of the global ad dollars are spent), don't we already 
consume enough? 


The industry is trying very hard to ward off this kind of thinking. Al 
Gore was given the rock star treatment at its annual bash in Cannes 
this year. Young & Rubicam CEO Hamish McLennan, recently told the 
New York Times: “The consumer sentiment out there is just palpable 

. . . we have to change the way people consume.” MTV’s slick new 
campaign, created by six of America’s top agencies and slated to be 
shown in 162 countries, is all about “environmentally friendly lifestyle 
choices among youth.” The copy on their web site, mtvswitch.com, 
reads: “OK, so we like to consume - that’s fine — Switch isn’t here to 
tell you to start hugging trees and become an eco-warrior — although 
it’s fine, if that’s what you’re into. Nah, all we’re here to do is ask you 
to make little changes to the way you consume. So small are these 
changes that you won’t even notice them.” 


Meanwhile, an even more ominous threat to the industry is looming: 
People are starting to blame invasive advertising for the stress in their 
lives. A few of generations ago, people encountered only a few dozen 
ads in a typical day. Today, 3,000 marketing messages a day flow into 
the average North American brain. That’s more hype, clutter, sex and 
violence than many of us can handle on top of all the other pressures 
of modern life. So, to avoid the stress, the invasion of privacy, the 
information overload, the erosion of empathy, people are switching off 
on ad-infested TV, magazines and web sites. There are also fledgling 
movements now to tax ads, to ban them from schools and even cities 
(see “Sao Paolo: A City Without Ads,” later in this issue). 


The fun image that advertising has traditionally enjoyed is now giving 
way to a much darker picture of advertising as mental pollution. As 
more and more people make the connection between advertising and 
their own mental health, the ad game will be changed forever, 
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SÃO PAOLO 
The city that said no to outdoor advertising. 


THE DEATH OF CANADIAN JOURNALISM 
How a homegrown media giant is holding 
the nation hostage. 


MONOTECH 
What industrial agribusiness did to the honeybee. 


GRANDMA VS. CARBON! 
How some very sweet old people taught 
me how not to trash the planet. 


DRAGONFLY NEO-V 
An unlikely restaurant in the unlikeliest of places. 


DEEP ECONOMY 
Bill McKibben on the importance of 
technologies of community. 


IT WILL ALL FALL DOWN 
A conversation with Seymour Hersh. 


IRAN VS. THE UNITED STATES OF AMNESIA 
The forgotten crimes of the West in Persia. 


THE IRAQ WAR: NO-HANGOVER CURE 
Matt Taibbi on America's sagging confidence. 


FREE MARKETS, MORE GROWTH 
The impact of Germany's G8 protests. 


GOD FEARING VS. GOD SNEERING 
The rise of hyper-secularism. 
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Iwas issued a challenge. I was supposed to go the entire week- 
end without watching a second of television. Now, I do realize that for some people my age, 
that may almost be impossible. For me, though, it wasn’t really all that hard: all I had to do 
was keep myself busy. First, I went on the computer, then I went to my girlfriend's house. 
After that, I took a road trip to North Carolina because my cousin was graduating from col- 
lege. After all that, Ijust went to sleep when I came back. 

So you see, not watching television really isn’t all that hard. It just depends on your will. 

— Durrell Hart 

Grade 12 





I’m not even watching it. I just 
have it on because I'm accustomed to being surrounded by constant sound. 
Over the weekend, I really wanted to turn on the TV, but after I thought about it, it's not like 
I have nothing else to do. In the end, I realized that most of the time, I had the TV on to fill a 
gap that wasn't even there. 
— Daniel Jurado 
Grade 11 


The Price of Free Airwaves 





samember ofthe Federal Communications Commission, 

Loften hear how fed up Americans are with the news me- 
dia. Too much “if it bleeds it leads” on the evening news and 
not enough real coverage of local issues. Too little high-qual- 
ity entertainment and too many people eating bugs. 

It doesn't have to be this way. America lets radio and TV 
broadcasters use public airwaves worth more than halfa tril- 
lion dollars for free. In return, we require that broadcasters 
serve the public interest: devoting at least some airtime for 
worthy programs that inform voters, support local arts and 
culture and educate our children - in other words, that aspire 
to something beyond just minimizing costs and maximizing 
revenue. 

Using the public airwaves is a privilege - a lucrative опе - not 
aright, and I fear the Fcc has not done enough to stand up 
for the public interest. Our policies should reward broadcast- 
ers that honor their pledge 
to serve that interest and pe- 
nalize those that don't. 

The Fcc already has pow- 
erful leverage to hold broad- 
casters to their end of the 
bargain. Every eight years, 
broadcasters must prove that 


by FCC COMMISSIONER 
MicHAEL J. Copps 


they have served the public interest in order to get license re- 
newal. If they can’t, the license goes to someone else who will. 
It’s a tough but fair system - if the commission does its job. 

The problem is that, under pressure from media conglom- 
erates, previous commissions have eviscerated the renew- 
al process. Now we have what big broadcasters lovingly call 
“postcard renewal” - the agency typically rubber-stamps an 
application without any substantive review. Denials on public 
interest grounds are extraordinarily rare. 

Just recently, the Fcc made news because it fined Univision, 
the Spanish-language broadcaster, a record-breaking $24 mil- 
lion. Univision claimed that its stations offered three hours of 
children’s educational programming per week - one of the few 
public interest rules still on the books - in part by showing a 
soap opera involving 11-year-old twins.That was the right de- 
cision. But, viewed closely, it also illustrates just how slipshod 


“Now we have what big broadcasters lovingly 
call ‘postcard renewal’ - the agency typically 
rubber-stamps an application without any 
substantive review.” 














































our renewal process has become. 

The fine was not levied at the ordinary time. In fact, the li- 
cense term for one of the two stations initially at issue had ex- 
pired 18 months earlier. This is typical - applications opposed 
by watchdog groups often languish for years while the broad- 
caster is permitted to continue business as usual. Then infrac- 
tions are commonly disposed of with a small fine. 

The commission paid attention to the Univision complaint 
because the station was part of a chain of 114 TV and radio 
stations being transferred from a public corporation to pri- 
vate equity firms. Without that, it is unclear when, if ever, 
the violations would have been acted upon. This even though. 
scholars believe that one-fifth of what is billed as children's 
programming has “little or no educational value" and only 
one-third can be called "highly educational." Our children 
deserve better. 

It wasn't always like this. Before the deregulation mania in 
the 1980s - when an Fcc chairman described television as a 
"toaster with pictures" - the commission gave license renew- 
als a hard look every three years, with specific criteria for mak- 
ing a public interest finding. Indeed, broadcasters’ respect for 
the renewal process encouraged them to pay for hard-hitting 
news operations. That was then. 

Nowadays, a lot of people claim that because of the Internet, 
traditional broadcast outlets are an endangered species and 
there's no point in worrying about them. That's a mistake. 
First, broadcast licenses continue to be very valuable. 
Univision's assets - many in small markets - were sold for 
more than $12 billion. A single station in Sacramento, owned 
by Sinclair Broadcasting, went for $285 million in 2004. A sta- 
tion in a megamarket like New York or Los Angeles could eas- 
ily fetch halfa billion dollars or more. 

Second, broadcast outlets are still primary, critical sources 
of information for the American public. Nearly 6o percent of 
adults watch local TV news each day - it remains the nation's 
most popular information source. And so it's imperative that 
broadcasters continue to provide high-quality coverage of lo- 
cal and national issues. 

But ensuring they do so means putting teeth back into the re- 
newal process. To begin with, shorten the license term. Eight 
years is too long to go withoutan accounting — we ought to re- 
turn to the three-year model. 

Let's also actually review a station's record before renewing 
its license. Here are just some of the criteria for renewal the 





FCC considered in the 1990s but never put into place: 


* Did the station show programs on local civic affairs (apart 
from the nightly news) or set aside airtime for local commu- 
nity groups? 


* Did it broadcast political conventions, and local as well as. 
national candidate debates? Did it devote at least five min- 
utes each night to covering politics in the month before an 
election? 


* In an era when owners may live thousands of miles from 
their stations, have they met with local community leaders. 
and the public to receive feedback? 


+ Isthe Station's so-called children's programming actually, 
in the view of experts, educational? 


All of this information ought to be available on the Web so 
people can see how their airwaves are being used. 

These issues are even more pressing today: broadcasters are 
making the transition to digital technology that permits them 
to send several television and radio channels into our homes 
instead of the single channel they've had up to now. The Fcc’s 
next step after reforming the licensing process should be to 
address how this new digital capacity can increase local pro- 
grams and also improve the generally shoddy coverage of mi- 
nority and other underserved communities. New benefits for 
broadcasters should translate into public benefits, too. 

Ifyou need convincing that something needs to be done, con- 
sider that only about 8 percent of local TV newscasts in the 
month before the last presidential election contained any cov- 
erage whatsoever of local races, including those for the House 
of Representatives. 

This low number is just one example of how poorly stations 
are serving their viewers. Do stations that make so much mon- 
ey using the public airwaves, but so plainly fail to educate 
viewers on the issues facing them, really deserve to have their 
renewals rubber-stamped? 





Michael J. Copps is a commissioner on the Federal Communications 
Commission. Reprinted uith permission from The New York 
Times. 





Thanks For The Memories 


by BRIDGET GRIFFEN-FOLEY 


uring the lazy lacuna of the 2005 Christmas break, the 
Australian “silly season” was suddenly interrupted by 
the serious when the country’s richest man, media magnate 
Kerry Packer, died of kidney failure. One of the most influen- 
tial, colorful and controversial figures in Australia, Packer’s 
death marked the end of a momentous era. 
Through Australian Consolidated Press, Packer owned 
the Nine Network, one of the largest television networks in 
Australia, and some of the country’s top-selling magazines. 
A shrewd businessman known for taking a “hands-on” ap- 
proach to his paper's editorial content, Packer was a larg- 
er than life figure who revelled in shocking politicians and 
the public. When Packer was negotiating with the Australian 
Cricket Board for the right to televise games, he bluntly 
summed up the way managed his business: “There is a little 
bit of the whore in all of us, gentlemen. What is your price?” 
Packer left an indelible mark on Australia and in hon- 
or of his passing, cricket matches observed a minute's si- 


lence; tributes flowed in from politicians, business lead- 

ers and charities; special editions of newspapers, magazines 
and television shows were produced. However, consider- 
ing he was a notable tax avoider, a state memorial service - 
a rare honor for a businessman — was his most controversial 
memorial. 

While Packer's death radically altered Australia's media 
landscape, within 18 months it shifted even further when 
Packer's only son and heir, James Packer, split the fami- 
ly business into separate media and gaming operations, 
and sold down his media stake to a mere 25 percent to сус 
Asia Pacific. For almosta century, the Packers loomed over 
Australia's media with thunderous proportions. And then 
suddenly, they were gone. 

But unlike Kerry's passing, no mass outpouring of grief, 
jubilation or curiosity accompanied the dissolution of the 
Packer media dynasty. The story was largely confined to the 
business pages and has really only been of interest to media 
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insiders. After living with the powerful and much-publicized 
Packer family for four generations, most Australians have no 
idea who or what cvc is. 

Unlike the flamboyant Packers, cvc Asia Pacific is a face- 
less corporation that is part ofa global private equity group, 
managing billions of dollars in funds focused on manage- 
ment buyouts. It took a week of hounding by the nation's 
press for the man who will manage the former Packer as- 
sets, Adrian MacKenzie, to even agree to be photographed. 
Unsurprisingly, the 39-year-old James Packer's recent spec- 
tacular marriage on the French Riviera to model Erica Baxter 
attracted more attention. 

With a vast landmass but small population, Australia had 
struggled to maintain independent media proprietaries. Over 
the last half-century, the Australian media 
came to be presided over by three family dy- 
nasties: Fairfax, centered on the venerable 


Tbe Packer 


pers were simply loss-makers, which he helped persuade his 
father to sell to Murdoch in 1972. Kerry continued publish- 
ing the Bulletin, with its modest circulation, and support- 
ed the launch ofa classy Sunday-morning program on Nine 
~ viewing them as prestige media outlets capable of setting 
the agenda. However, he was more interested in television 
and magazines than newspapers, and was constantly on the 
move, shifting assets and political allegiances, and identify- 
ing new opportunities in sport and gambling. 

When a mogul dies or divests, the media immediately be- 
gins talking about their “legacy.” From the acres of news- 
print following Kerry Packer’s death it was possible to de- 
duce that he left his son with a media and entertainment 
behemoth to run, professional athletes with healthy pay 
packets, and a nation with numerous 
gambling palaces. The Packer legacy 
must also be said to embrace what else 


Sydney Morning Herald broadsheet; Murdoch, legacy is the family's influence helped to deny 
created by Sir Keith Murdoch in Melbourne Australia. Fierce lobbying to protect the 
and taken across the world and into cyber- Head, leaving Nine television network was responsi- 
space by his son Rupert; and the Packers. . ble for Australia not receiving pay televi- 
When the Fairfax empire crumbled in 1990 Australia's sion until the mid-1990s; for the lack of 
following a disastrous privatization bid, the new broadcasting technologies like stan- 
Packers and Murdochs remained alone to media toa mew застает high) definition digital 
dominate Australia’s newspaper and maga- television; for opening up free-to-air ser- 
zine circulations, move in and out of radio 8 eneration of vices; and for a fourth commercial televi- 
and free-to-air television, invest in pay tele- anonymou. 8 sion network being constantly put on the 
vision, intimidate politicians, fascinate soci- backburner. 
ety columnists, and manipulate cricket and corporate Australian media policy has tended 
football contests to maximize media reve- to be shaped by the power, real or per- 
nues. Through intent, apathy or ineptitude, Control. ceived, of Murdoch and Packer. The 


successive Australian governments have al- 
lowed the major players to carve up new markets between 
them. As the University of Sydney’s Professor Rodney Tiffen 
has observed, complacency and journalistic passivity are as 
much a danger as is partisan distortion when many cities 
have a single daily newspaper. And the complacency extends 
to the public: while Australia has one of the most concentrat- 
ed press ownership amongst established democracies, there 
is little evidence that media policy has ever been an election 
issue. 

The Packer patriarch, R.C. Packer, made his name and 
his fortune as a thrusting, modernizing Sydney journalist 
in the rgros and 1920s. But, as each generation has evolved 
— from Frank, to Kerry, to James — its journalistic creden- 
tials have devolved. Sir Frank was adept at spotting journal- 
istic talent and enabled some fine journalism to flourish at 
the Daily and Sunday Telegraph and the Bulletin news maga- 
zine, just as he used his publications as bludgeons to ad- 
vance conservative political causes. But to Kerry, the newspa- 


Howard government's recent lifting of 
restrictions on cross-media and foreign ownership has not 
resulted in the established dynasties buying up assets in 
quite the way feared by advocates of media diversity, but with 
Australia experiencing a bull market and a mining boom, a 
new player has entered the media fray. Private equity players 
have pounced, seeing Australian media groups as a business 
like any other, and looking to extract a higher margin before 
selling out in the next few years. 

For some time there had been signs that James Packer felt 
no particular affinity for the old media as he left much of the 
running of the media group to a small group of executives. 
The Packer legacy is dead, leaving Australia’s media to a new 
generation of anonymous corporate control. 





Dr. Bridget Griffen-Foley is the author of two books about the 
Packer dynasty and the Director of the Centre for Media History at 
Macquarie University in Sydney. 


Ever since he burst 
into Britain four de- 
cades ago by snapping 
the country's largest 
newspaper out from underneath his competitors, Rupert 
Murdoch has come to secure a firm and powerful grip around 
the throat of the United Kingdom's media. The Australian- 
born, self-described “billionaire tyrant” now controls near- 
ly 40 percent of the national press, owns one of the world's 
biggest book publishers, and has monopoly control over the 
country’s satellite television service. 

But as Murdoch continues to exploit his power to exert po- 
litical and personal influence, his growing hold on the me- 
dia has become increasingly controversial and unpopular with 
the UK public. When Murdoch's BSkyB television service re- 
cently swooped in to acquire a sizable stake of 1rv, the largest 
free-to-air commercial television channel in the nation, me- 
dia activists, regulatory bodies and even the government are 
all saying the “Dirty Digger” has gone too far. 

Murdoch is known as an extremely hands-on proprietor, 
choosing editors who follow his orders and political dictates. 
"Every media property Murdoch has owned has been put to his 
political purposes,” said Ben Bagdikian, author of The Media 
Monopoly, “as is demonstrated by how he uses the Fox net- 
works to project right-wing politics into news and commen- 
tary and to cheapen the national culture.” The same is true of 
his UK newspapers. 

When Margaret Thatcher was Prime Minister, Murdoch’s 
newspapers were her biggest cheerleaders, urging and ap- 
plauding the Conservative government's push to privatize in- 
dustries. His reward came in 1981 when Murdoch acquired 
the upmarket Times and Sunday Times and the required inves- 
tigation by the Monopolies and Mergers Commission was ig- 
nored. In 1990, his new satellite service was also exempt from 
cross-ownership laws ata time when other media groups were 
banned from owning additional newspapers and television 
stations. 

Murdoch shifted his newspapers’ influential favor in 1995 
to Tony Blair’s Labour Party, which went on to win three 
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- Rupert Murdoc 


What the “Dirty Digger” has in store for Britain 


by GRANVILLE WILLIAM: 





straight general elections. But such support came with a price. - 
Desperate to keep Murdoch's endorsement, Blair avoided pur- 
suing policies the media baron disagreed with. The public's 
concern about Murdoch's power came to a head with the 
Labour Party's 2003 Communications Act, which contained 
the controversial “Murdoch clause” that further loosened me- 
dia ownership rules. 

However, when BSkyB, run by Murdoch's son James, ac- 
quired a 17.9 percent share of rrv last November, the UK gov- 
ernment finally put its foot down. The Communications Act 
did permit BSkyB to acquire 20 percent, but it was the circum- 
stances behind the £940 million ($1.9 billion) share acquisi- 
tion that generated so much contention and showed just how 
manipulative Murdoch's empire has become. 

BSkyB’s acquisition was commonly interpreted as a move to 
block NTL (now Virgin Media) from buying ITV and develop- 
ing it into a serious competitor to BSkyB. For all ofMurdoch's - 
fine talk about competition and choice in the UK, he went on a 
fierce attack to prevent the very thing he supposedly defends so 
he can maintain his tight grip on the country’s media. 

Murdoch's aggression has finally begun to raise the ire of the 
country's regulatory bodies. As a result of the тту acquisition, 
the Office of Fair Trading and Ofcom have expressed concerns 
about whether BSkyB’s dominance limits media diversity and 
weakens competition. In May, Trade Minister Alistair Darling 
ordered an investigation by the Competition Commission 
into the acquisition. Considering Labour’s subservience to 
Murdoch, it’s an incredible reversal. 

Media reform activists in the UK have seized the opportu- - 
nity around the ITV controversy to broaden the debate about 
Murdoch's predatory role in the nation's media and politics. 
A growing coalition of trade unionists, journalists, citizens" 
groups and politicians have recently launched a Stop Murdoch 
campaign in hopes of pressuring political parties before the 
next general election to change media ownership laws and 
loosen the UK from the Dirty Digger's clench. 





Granville Williams is a National Council member of the Campaign 
for Press and Broadcasting Freedom (cpbforg.uk). 


Saving Canada from Consolidation 


When three major media mergers were announced in 
Canada within a span of just a few short months, Andrew 
Mindszenthy knew it was time to awaken the country's slum- 
bering media activist movement. With one of the highest lev- 
els of media concentration in the world, the mergers threaten. 
to turn Canada's already shrinking media market microscopic. 
Last May, Mindszenthy sent out a rallying cry across Toronto 
for people to reclaim their media before it disappears. 

“For anyone concerned with building a more just world, the 
fact that most of the Canadian media is controlled by a few 
large corporations, and that the news media systematically 
serves rather than challenges powerful interests while under- 
representing the majority, poses a daunting problem," read a 
callout for the Media Democracy Initiative. 

Over the past year, Canada's media empires have been on the 
move, ravaging all newspapers and television and radio sta- 
tions that get in their way. crvglobemedia, the nation's high- 
est rated television broadcaster, bought CHUM, the country's 
third largest television network; Astral Media bought Standard 
to became the owner ofthe majority of Canada's radio stations; 
Quebecor, the country's second-largest newspaper chain, 
swallowed Osprey, one of the country's most diverse; and the 
king ofall empires, CanWest Global Communications, bought 
Alliance Atlantis, the country's largest specialty broadcaster. 

Galvanized by the danger these mergers pose to media diver- 
sity, a number of similar actions have sprouted up all over the 
country. These grassroots groups have now formed a new coali- 
tion with more established organizations called Canadians for 
Democratic Media in hopes of alerting the Canadian public that 
the country's media is falling into fewer and fewer hands. 

“It’s really angering,” says Steve Anderson, president of the 
Centre For Information Awareness. “The more concentrated 


the media get, the worse they are about reporting on them- 
selves. We need a campaign to wake the public up and make 
them aware that these mergers are going through and the im- 
plications of that.” 

Ever since the flamboyant and tyrannical Conrad Black sold 
his massive newspaper empire in 2000 to CanWest Global 
Communications, Canadian media activists have lacked a 
strong flashpoint to rally around. But with most of these new 
mergers needing the approval of the Canadian Radio-televi- 
sion and Telecommunications Commission (CRTC), media ac- 
tivists are turning their attention to the federal media regulator 
in hopes of reforming the system. 

The movement scored its first minor victory last June when 
the crc ordered crvglobemedia to sell off the five television 
stations in major markets that were part ofthe $1.4 billion ac- 
quisition of cHUM Limited. While the ruling keeps one com- 
pany from controlling two major television stations in some 
of Canada's biggest cities, crvglobemedia simply spun the 
stations to another growing media empire, Rogers Media, for 
$375 million - regurgitating the cycle of corporate control. 

Canadian media activists are now focusing their energy on 
the CRTC's first-ever public hearing on media diversity this 
September in Quebec. Although the CRC has sent mixed mes- 
sages on how much it is prepared to stand up to consolidation, 
the hearing could be the last opportunity for the Canadian pub- 
lic to save its media from corporate control. 

— Stan Condon 


Canadians for Democratic Media groups: 
DemocraticMedia.ca, MediaDemocracy.ca, Friends.ca, 
MediaReform.ca, TheCIFA.org. 





In the world of pub- 
lishing, magazines 
often disappear from 
the newsstand before 
most people even re- 
alize they were there. 
So it is a rare occasion 
when one magazine receives as much 
attention as Monocle did when it was 
launched earlier this year. 

The London-based magazine is the 
brainchild of Tyler Brüle, the Canadian- 
born journalist famous for starting the 
international style magazine Wallpaper*. 


Describing itself as a “briefing on glob- 
al affairs, business, culture and de- 
sign,” Monocle features everything from 
in-depth articles on Australia’s regional 
influence to tidbits on fashionable dog 
accessories. Marrying international pol- 
ities with high-end design, Monocle has 
become the new bible for the upwardly 
mobile urbanite. 

But despite its best intentions to pres- 
ent intriguing stories from around the 
world, the magazine still emphasizes 
style over substance. And like its prede- 
cessor Wallpaper*, there is an over abun- 


dance of adverts for expensive watches 
and awkward furniture. 

In an age where the internet has be- 
come the dominant form of media, it 
is encouraging that Brülé was able to 
wrangle up five million pounds to start 
a magazine that explores more than the 
immediate world around them. One 
hopes that Monocle can maintain its focus 
and break through the ornate walls of 
the world and doesn't just become some- 
thing attractive that covers them up. 

SC. 
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fournalism 


by SEAN CONDON 


In a crowded bar in downtown Vancouver, a group of reporters from the city's 
main daily newspaper, The Vancouver Sun, gather after work to do what most peo- 
ple revel in after a long week at the office: bitch about the boss. While images of 
the Iraq War, Wal-Mart and Kid Rock quickly flash and disappear on the television 
screens above them, editors are mocked, columnists are ridiculed and the paper 
their bylines appear in is panned up and down. 

There's nothing too radical about most of their complaints - it’s no secret to 
anyone in the city that the Sun is a dull suburban paper pretending to be a respect- 
ed urban broadsheet. With few exceptions, there’s little investigative journalism 
left within its pages, and most of what gets printed is so tepid and banal that it’s 
almost entirely useless to read. 

It's when the reporters start talking about what's happening inside the news- 
room that they reveal a deeper and more disturbing problem with the flagship 
newspaper in Canada’s third largest city: one that explains everything that is 
wrong with the increasing consolidation of the media around the world. 

Overly anxious that they're not caught exposing the paper's dirty secret, report- 
ers at the Sun say that morale has hit rock bottom and an alarming atmosphere 
of fear and paranoia has infected the newsroom. With a tone of anger and re- 
sentment, reporters tell stories about vindictive editors who spend more time at- 
tacking them over personal and petty grievances than they do worrying about the 
deteriorating quality of the paper. Anyone that dares question the authority of 
Editor-in-Chief Patricia Graham is bullied, isolated and forced out of the paper. 

Reporters say the story inside the Sun is that inexperienced editors rise through 
the ranks because they toe the company line or are personal friends with senior 
editors and not because they produce good journalism or defend the public trust. 
These newly empowered editors are known for not letting reporters pitch their 
own ideas and for pushing press releases onto veteran journalists who grudgingly 
grind out copy before deadline, caring very little about what they write. Reporters 
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who challenge this system are moved 
out of their department, questioned 
about their stories and eventually giv- 
enan ultimatum by the editors: quit or 
we'll make your life hell. 

“The culture at The Vancouver Sun is 
incredibly poisonous and it extends 
right through the newsroom,” con- 
fides Charles Campbell, a former edi- 
torial board member at the paper, who 
says he was surprised at how much dis- 
dain senior management had towards 
the paper’s star reporters. “There are 
very few [reporters] who are particular- 
ly happy or proud of The Vancouver Sun 
as a newspaper.” 

While the Sun has a long history of ac- 
rimonious newsrooms and lengthy la- 
bor disputes, it was also once a respect- 
ed paper that boasted some of the top 
journalists in the country and consis- 
tently broke stories that changed the 
political landscape of the city and prov- 
ince. When the paper was part of the 
Southam chain, the newsroom had 
a bigger budget and more indepen- 
dence - reporters were even allowed 
to criticize the paper in print. But once 
CanWest Global Communications got 
its hands on the Sun in 2000, it slashed 
funding, silenced writers and allowed 
an inexperienced, and strangely inse- 
cure, management to take control. The 
paper has never been as irrelevant or 
dysfunctional as it is today. 

CanWest has such a stranglehold on 
the city that any reporter caught speak- 
ing out against them would have trou- 
ble finding work in Vancouver again. 
This toxic environment has created 
such a chill amongst reporters that get- 
ting them to talk about the turmoil is 
extremely difficult. One news staffer 


that initially agreed to be quoted as an 
anonymous source later backed out for 
fear of repercussion. A former report- 
er was so worried by the ruthless reach 
ofthe editors that they would only talk 
off-the-record. Most wouldn't even 
take that risk. 

“If (the Editor-in-Chief) found out 
I talked, I'd be finished,” said one re- 
porter when declining an interview. “If 
there was another game in town it'd be 
different, but there's nothing else in 
this city. There's nowhere else to go. 

CanWest's dominance over Vancouver 
is extraordinary even in an era of un- 
precedented global media consolida- 
tion and convergence. 

Led by CEO Leonard Asper and the 
powerful Asper family, the Winnipeg- 
based corporation now owns both of 
Vancouver's daily newspapers (the Sun 
and the tabloid Province), the city's top- 
rated television station (GlobalTV), 12 
community newspapers, eight analog 
and digital television stations, and one 
of two national papers. For good mea- 
sure, italso owns the only daily in the 
nearby provincial capital, Victoria's 
Times Colonist. A throwback to the clas- 
sic Company Town, CanWest has 
turned Vancouver into the single-most 
media concentrated city in the western 
world. 

Cities thrive in diverse media markets. 
In Montreal, four different companies 
own the city’s four major dailies, each 
presenting four unique perspectives 
on issues that concern its citizens. The 
same is true in cities from Toronto and 
New York to London and Paris. But as 
a small number of corporations swal- 
low up more media outlets every year, 
the conflicts within the Sun are being 








duplicated across the country. With 
the largest private newspaper publish- 
er in Canada, Black Press, recently tak- 
ing ownership of Osprey, one of the 
most diverse, just four corporations 
now control 70 percent of the country's 
newspaper circulation. 

Cities stagnate in consolidated me- 
dia markets. CanWest has a total of 13 
daily newspapers in Canada, where its 
only competitors are often vapid tab- 
loid or commuter dailies. On the East 
Coast, the Irving family owns every 
English-language newspaper in the 
province of New Brunswick and a se- 
ries of dailies and weeklies throughout 
the Maritimes. Without any real com- 
petition, these newspapers can ma- 
nipulate their content to push a single 
point of view. In Canada, this had led 
to a one-sided debate on the country's 
role in Afghanistan, where editorials 
back the country's military intervention 
and pay little attention to the mounting 
civilian causalities and ongoing human 
rights violations. But nowhere is the 
freedom of the press in as much danger 
as Vancouver, where the CanWest mo- 
nopoly controls an astonishing 70 per- 
cent of the entire media market and is 
the only voice of record for the city. 

“The story of the Sun should be pre- 
sented as a cautionary tale [to the rest 
of the world]," says Marc Edge, a for- 
mer Vancouver journalist and author 
of Pacific Press: The Unauthorized Story of 
Vancouver's Newspaper Monopoly. “If you 
want to see the future of media, just 
look at Vancouver where you have the 
tightest control of media in the free 
world. If you allow cross-media owner- 
ship like the [Federal Communications 
Commission in the United States] has 


"I CAN SAY TO OUR CRITICS 
AND TO THE BLEEDING 
HEARTSOF THEJOURNALIST 
COMMUNITY THAT IT'S THE 
END OF THE WORLD AS THEY 
KNOW IT, AND I FEEL FINE." 


- DAVID ASPER 


been considering, this is how it could 
end up." 


Editorial Eclipse 


The internal turmoil ofthe Sun is a 
stark contrast to the colorless content 
on its pages. While almost all corporate 
newspapers have an obvious pro-busi- 
ness slant, the Sun leaves little doubt 
about where its bias lies. Corporate 
press releases are disguised as news 
stories, puff pieces on right-wing poli- 
ticians pose as investigative journalism. 
and hatchet jobs on activists purport to 
be fair and balanced reporting. In 2002, 
the Sun spent $3 million to run a series 
of advertorial stories praising the vir- 
tues of British Columbian businesses 
called ‘Believe BC.’ The stories weren't 
marked as advertising features as they 
should have been, but were either listed 
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as a ‘Special Feature’ or left complete- 
ly unmarked. 

The timing of the Believe BC series 
was especially insulting since it came 
right after the newly elected right-wing 
provincial government had slashed so- 
cial services for the poor by $2 billion 
while cutting taxes for the rich by $2 
billion. But there has been little cover- 
age in the paper since then of how the 
cuts caused Vancouver's homeless pop- 
ulation to double in just three years. 
Although Sun reporters aren't given di- 
rect orders to write glowing reports 
about the provincial government, they 
say they are discouraged from writ- 
ing claims made by government crit- 
ics. There has also been a conscious 
decision from the paper's manage- 
ment to ignore government protesters, 
even when their actions are top stories 
for national news agencies. More of- 
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ten than not, the Sun is not the voice of 
the community, but a mouthpiece for 
the provincial government — over the 
years CanWest has donated thousands 
of dollars to the current provincial gov- 
ernment and the Sun employs the pre- 
mier's brother as a columnist. 

However, most troubling of all is that 
the Sun refuses to be held to account to 
the many criticisms lobbied at them by 
media analysts and their own current 
and former employees. A request for 
an interview with the paper’s Editor-in- 
Chief, Patricia Graham, was denied be- 
cause Adbusters is protecting the identity 
of the Sun reporters who have spoken 
out. 

“The Vancouver Sun has a policy of 
avoiding the use of unnamed sources,” 
wrote Graham in an email. “We consid- 
er ita violation of journalistic ethics to 
permit people to criticize others while 


remaining anonymous. I do not care to 
participate in interviews with publica- 
tions whose ethical standards I do not 
share." 

Aside from the fact that any Sun re- 
porter named would immediately be 
fired, Graham overlooks the fact that 
most media outlets allow anonymous 
sources if the importance of their in- 
formation outweighs the potential 
for public skepticism. But Adbusters 
couldn't even get a copy of the Sun's 
code of ethics to verify what the paper's 
policy on using anonymous sourc- 
es actually is. While other news agen- 
cies post their code of ethics online, a 
request to the Sun was denied on the 
grounds that it's not available to the 
public. Like much of what is happen- 
ing in the Sun, the paper seems to pre- 
fer keeping the public in the dark. 


Black Hole 


The Aspers bought the Sun and over 130 
newspapers across the country from 
Conrad Black's Hollinger Inc. at a time 
when major media corporations around 
the world were clamoring for conver- 
gence. But while CanWest had one of 
the largest television networks in the 
country, it had zero experience in news- 
papers. Like many newly formed media 
conglomerates at the time, it quickly 
lost millions of dollars trying to make 
its different media outlets work togeth- 
er. Just as newspaper circulation was 
plummeting across North America, the 
Aspers paid Black an inflated $3.5 bil- 
lion for a product in an ailing industry 
that they had no idea how to run. 


With their fledgling newspaper em- 
pire quickly crumbling and its new- 
ly adopted national daily The National 
Post hemorrhaging profits from the 
other dailies, the Aspers tried to stop 
the hemorrhaging with massive lay- 
offs - leaving already thin newsrooms 
stretched beyond repair. Today, report- 
ers at CanWest papers have to write 
more stories in less time, which adds 
another level of pressure in already 
tense environments. Instead of investi- 
gative journalism, there has been an in- 
crease in one-source stories. Many re- 
porters have been moved off of beats 
and turned into general assignment re- 
porters, giving them less knowledge 
on the issues they cover and less access 
to sources that help them cultivate and 
uncover breaking news. 

CanWest further exasperated the 
problem by carelessly spending $5 mil- 
lion launching its now-defunct, youth- 
oriented commuter daily, Dose, while 
saving $4.6 million this past June by 
abandoning its partnership with the 
national newswire, Canadian Press 
(CP). Reporters across the chain have 
been extremely distressed by this latest 
move, saying it will force shorthanded 
newsrooms to produce extra copy for 
which the CP co-operative could once 
be relied upon. Since newspapers are 
still the best, and often the only, mech- 
anism that gives the public in-depth 
analysis on issues, all of these cuts have 
damaged the public’s ability to have the 
kind of qualified and informed debate 
required in a democracy. 

“This whole corporatization of jour- 
nalism is not healthy,” says Mike 


Gasher, director of journalism at 
Concordia University and a former 
Vancouver Province reporter. “I know 
journalism is a business, but I think 
it's just a question of how you strike 
the balance between the quality of the 
product and the bottom line. My con- 
cern is that when you have these con- 
glomerate ownerships, that not only 
own several newspapers, but radio, 
television, internet, then I think by def- 
inition the commitment to any one of 
those properties is decreased." 
CanWest did not return multiple re- 
quests for an interview. Adbusters 
Media Foundation is currently suing 
CanWest along with another national 
broadcaster for refusing to air its public 
awareness campaigns about mass con- 
sumerism on their stations, which was 
also one ofthe reasons that Graham 
gave for turning down an interview. 


Burnout 


The acrimony inside the Sun is exces- 
sive when compared to other newspa- 
pers, but there are high levels of dis- 
satisfaction and depression in all 

of CanWest's dailies. Not long af- 

ter CanWest bought Black's chain, it 
sparked international uproar when it 
broke the basic journalistic principle 
of journalistic autonomy and imple- 
mented a national editorial policy. In 
2001, the Aspers dictated a series of ed- 
itorials from Winnipeg and demand- 
ed its papers not run any editorial that 
held views opposed their "core posi- 
tions” — which primarily focused on 
lowering taxes and supporting Israel 


in the Middle East. After journalists at 
Montreal’s The Gazette angrily withheld 
their bylines, the controversy forced 
CanWest to drop the policy. However, 
itsentan early message to its news- 
rooms that their independence had 
vanished. 

“I can say to our critics and to the 
bleeding hearts of the journalist com- 
munity that it's the end of the world as 
they know it, and I feel fine," callously 
said David Asper, the family's publica- 
tions chairman, about the The Gazette's 
protest. 

But the national editorial policy was 
almost benign compared to the fir- 
ing of Ottawa Citizen publisher Russell 
Mills for running a feature about then- 
Prime Minister Jean Chrétien's suspi- 
cious financial dealings and an edito- 
rial calling for his resignation. Asper 
patriarch Izzy Asper (now deceased) 
had close ties to Chrétien and the coun- 
try’s ruling Liberal Party, and the fir- 
ing senta chill throughout the entire 
CanWest chain that still exists today. 
Although CanWest has since toned 
down its editorial interference (its most 
recent act was to replace all mention 
of Palestinian “militants” with “terror- 
ists” in newswire copy), reporters at its 
papers say the damage has already been 
done. 

“People do their jobs, they roll their 
eyeballs, and a lot of them at quitting 
time stop thinking about it,” says one 
staffer at The Gazette. 

The primary complaint heard from 
CanWest reporters today is that the cor- 
poration’s drastic financial cuts have 
done the most to sink morale. In an al- 





most revolutionary development, edi- 
tors and publishers at CanWest papers 
have also begun to openly criticize the 
Aspers to their reporters because of the 
budget cuts. The Aspers make a sharp 
contrast to the CanWest papers’ origi- 
nal owners, the Southam family, which 
turned its newspapers into some of 
the most competitive and respected in 
North America. Ironically, CanWest re- 
porters even refer to the Conrad Black 
era as the “golden age.” Although 
Black cut back on reporters and was re- 
viled as a tyrant with an overt politi- 

cal agenda, he also invested more in 
his newsrooms. Today, the computers 
in the Edmonton Journal newsroom are 
so old that staff can’t even access their 
own paper's website. 

"It's depressing,” says a Journal re- 
porter, “and it makes you wonder about 
the future. There are all sorts of new 
pressures going on in today's media, 
and most of us don't have confidence 
that the Aspers have the business acu- 
men to deal with these pressures in an 
effective way." 


Shine A Light 


While CanWest's control over Canada's 
media sheds a disturbing light on the 
future of media consolidation, the con- 
centration of ownership has in actual- 
ity been a major problem brewing in 
Canada for the past half-century. When 
The Vancouver Sun and The Province first. 
merged their competing newspapers 
under a single management compa- 

ny called Pacific Press in 1957 because 
of economic problems, the feder- 





al government investigated the deal 
and found it would likely be “to the 
detriment of the public.” However, it 
backed away from taking any action. 

When corporate chains came to con- 
trol an alarming 77 percent of the 
country’s circulation, the 1970 Davey 
Committee stated that “all transac- 
tions that increase concentration of 
ownership in the mass media are un- 
desirable and contrary to the public 
interest — unless otherwise shown,” 
and recommended the country form a 
press review board to rule on mergers. 
However, none of its recommendations 
were implemented. 

When two major newspaper chains, 
Southam and Thompson, colluded to 
each shut down a competing newspa- 
per in Ottawa and Winnipeg in 1980 
and both of Vancouver's daily newspa- 
pers were officially handed over to the 
Southams, the Royal Commission on 
Newspapers stated that “freedom of 
the press is nota property right ofown- 
ers," and recommended strict owner- 
ship limits. Again, no action was taken. 

And when a Senate committee on 
media concentration released a re- 
port in 2006 stating, "the concentra- 
tion of ownership has reached levels 
that few other countries would consid- 
er acceptable" and recommended that. 
large mergers be publicly reviewed, 
it was outright dismissed by Heritage 
Minister Bev Oda who argued that 
"convergence has become an essen- 
tial business strategy in order to stay 
competitive." 

Despite an endless amount of evi- 
dence provided by federal commissions 





and investigations showing how dangerous it is 
to a democracy when fewer companies control 
the media market — foreign bureaus are reduced, 
staff is cut back and quality diminished — no 
Canadian government has ever tried to put the 
brakes on consolidation. By ignoring the prob- 
3 lem for the past so years, it has been allowed to 
Р grow into a full-blown crisis. 

Today, reporters at CanWest simply go 
through the motions and many veteran journal- 
ists say their main goal is to try and get an ear- 
ly buyout from the corporation. Others say they 
personally tell journalism students to stay out 
ofthe business. Seeing the writing on the wall, 
many journalism students at colleges and uni- 
versities from Vancouver to Ottawa say they 
have little interest entering an industry that they 
had such high hopes for only a few years earli- 
er. Once considered a respected and noble pro- 
fession that challenged authority and represent- 
ed its community, CanWest's consolidation has 
killed any sense of pride Canadian journalist 
once had in their job. 

The most obvious example of consolidation 
run amok is Vancouver, where one corporation 
has such a tight control over the city that it gets 
away with bullying its reporters and slanting its 
news coverage without ever being challenged. 
The problems inside the Sun and CanWest pa- 
pers will be repeated across the country if con- 
solidation is allowed to continue unabated. 
Because the priority of the paper's corporate 
controller is on the bottom line instead ofthe 
public trust, a once-proud newspaper chain 
has turned into a skeleton of its former self. 
Reporters at CanWest papers who don't con- 
form the corporate perspective have few options 
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1 or alternatives since CanWest owns the major- 
| ity of media in most of their cities. Despite the 
A restrictions, some reporters have managed to 
produce good journalism, but those that try to 
d speak out have been harassed, silenced and sent 
| packing. When journalists are denied the re- 


sources and can't truthfully disseminate infor- 
mation, the entire public is held hostage. It's 
time to set them free. 
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A Declaration of Journalistic Principle 


We Canadian journalists work in one of the most concentrated media markets in 
the world. Four corporations distribute 7o percent of our nation's daily newspaper 
circulation, three corporations control most of our televised news market and one 
company owns the majority of our radio stations. 

In cities across the country, itis not uncommon for just one or two corporations 
to completely dominate the local media market. As regional markets become more 
concentrated, local newsrooms are shut down in favour of centralized offices that 
are gentler on the bottom line. With fewer and fewer voices framing and distributing 
information, the less representative of our nation's diverse views and values the entire 
media becomes. 

We feel the continued media convergence is a detriment to Canada's democratic 
integrity. The private interests ofthe largest media owners, along with the interests of 
their key advertisers, have gained undue influence over issues of critical regional and 
national importance. To practice our chosen trade, we are called upon to work within 
a system we cannot conscionably support. We feel our role shifting from acting as 
watchdogs on authority and sources of reliable, accurate public information, to simply 
serving as “content providers." 

As journalists, we are cautious of polarizing petitions and manifestos. But when 
the reputation of journalism itself is at risk, we cannot allow for complacency. At this 
critical juncture, we join an increasingly large body of the public in calling for a re- 
examination of Canada's Broadcasting Act to maintain and strengthen limits on the 
amount and type of media one party can control, as well as on the number of outlets 
thata single company can own in one market. In addition, we call for an empowered, 
independent supervisory body to be implemented, so that it may ensure that the 
freedom and dependability of the press is protected. 


Journalists - take a stand against 
media concentration by signing this 
declaration at MediaCarta.org. 


media 
literacy 





Daycare centers lead to behavior problems 


Working parents are thinking twice about the benefits of day- 
care after a recent report found that children who spend significant 
amounts of daycare are more prone to behavior problems than chil- 
dren who spend time at home or in the care of relatives. The Study of 
Early Child Care and Youth Development, which tracked more than 
1,300 children in various arrangements, reported that children who 
spent most of their day in daycare were more likely to display dis- 
ruptive behaviors such as bullying, teasing, and interrupting class. 
According to Dr. Margaret Burchinal, co-author of the study and a psy- 
chologist a the University of North Carolina, every year a child spent 
in daycare centers for ten hours or more per week resulted in a one 





McDonald’s War 
of Words 


One of the lesser-known enemies faced 
by McDonald's is the Oxford English Dictionary. 
The fast food giant is currently petitioning 
to change — or to delete entirely - the word 
“McJob” from the oeo. The term, popularized 
nearly 20 years ago by Douglas Coupland in 
his book Generation X, made its first appear- 
ance in the оо in 2001, defined as an "un- 
stimulating, low-paid job with few pros- 
pects.” Arguing that the definition of McJob 
was "outdated" and “insulting” toward its 
employees, McDonald's representatives 
have started collecting evidence of happy, 
well-paid employees to make a formal pre- 
sentation to the oeo in October. According 
to McDonald's staff surveys, 9o percent of 
employees say they are given valuable train- 
ing that will be of benefit for the rest of their 
working lives. The corporation, however, 
has failed in a similar attempt to change 
the “McJob” entry in a battle with Merriam- 
Webster in 2003. 
JU. 





percent higher score in a standardized assessment of behaviors. 

It’s a lose-lose situation for working families in many metropolitan 
areas, where living costs are so high that a double income is need- 
ed to provide a comfortable living for their child. The findings were 
questioned by the Center for the Child Care Workforce, which point- 
ed to the high turnover rates of “egregiously underpaid” employees 
of many day care centers as a chief influence on the behavioral prob- 
lems of children in daycare centers. 

JU. 
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Baby Couch Potatoes 


Despite the American Academy of Pediatrics' recommenda- 
tion that children under two years old not watch TV, research from the 
University of Washington shows that 9o percent of American children 
under two years of age and 4o percent of infants under three months 
regularly watch TV, ovos and videos. The figures are much higher 
than expected, and while it would be easy to pin the issue down to 
busy parents using the TV as a baby-sitter, the researchers call atten- 
tion to marketers' messages to parents that TV is beneficial for kids" 
intellectual development. 

With names for videos like “Brainy Baby" and “Baby Einstein,” 
parents have bought into the message that TV viewing makes ba- 
bies smarter, a claim for which Prof. Zimmerman says there is no ev- 
idence. In fact, two recent studies found a correlation between chil- 
dren’s TV-watching and attention and learning problems later in life. 


In older kids, every hour spent in front of the TV is associated with a 
decreased likelihood of getting a college degree, as more TV-view- 
ing means less time spent doing homework and greater boredom at 
school due to shortened attention spans. The American Academy of 
Pediatrics states that “too much television can negatively affect early 
brain development,” and advises parents that talking, singing, read- 
ing, listening to music, and playing are much more important for a 
baby’s development than sitting in front of a screen. 

The television industry, however, still touts educational benefits and 
the interactive elements of electronic media for kids. Among the mis- 
information and the supposed technological fix for learning, the chil- 
dren of the next generation are the biggest losers. 

Mary Edwards 


Video Games Introduced in 
Schools to Fight Obesity 





WORK 


In recent years, US education researchers 
have found links between child obesity and 
video games. In West Virginia, one of the lead- 
ing states of obesity and heart disease, video 
games are being incorporated as part of the so- 
lution to fight obesity amongst children. Today, 
nearly all of the 185 middle schools in Virginia 
have made Dance Dance Revolution (or DDR, 
as it's more commonly known) a mainstay of 
physical education classes. Developed in Japan 
in 1995, the game - which requires players to 
dance to fast-paced music scores - wasa rev- 
elation for educators like Dr. Linda Carson, 
who was inspired by watching children play 
the game in a video game arcade. "It was a 


HOME PLAY 


physical educator's dream," she recalls, not- 
ing how children were dancing and sweating 
and paying money to be physically active. More 
than an integration of new technology in phys- 
ed class, however, some see DDR as a sign ofa 
trend that reflects more solitary activity among 
children. Although the game allows less athlet- 
ic children to enjoy physical education without 
the pressures of competition, some educators 
worry that the game will take away the empha- 
sis on teamwork and cooperation that students 
learn in traditional team sports such as base- 
ball and basketball. 
JU. 





THIS MODERN LIFE: 








Curse of the Witch 


ne of the most enigmatic episodes in her career, an inci- 

dent that still perplexes admirers and critics alike, is the 
strange call placed to her cellular phone amidst the shooting 
of her cinematic debut – the now famous, homemade, seem- 
ingly unauthorized film in which, in the absence of a more 
complex or coherent script, she engages rather halfheartedly, 
in sexual congress with her then-boyfriend. 

Boasting a grainy, inferior, almost monochromatic quality 
that augments its authenticity, the crudely titled One Night in 
Paris — the obvious ambiguity of the proper noun accentuated 
by the preceding preposition and its implication of penetra- 
tion — opens with a single-shot sequence that follows the 19- 
year-old heroine through her first attempt at pleasing a man 
on camera. Kneeling before the hotel room sofa in which her 
partner is ensconced and clad in nothing but a pair of black 
lace-trimmed boyshorts, she handles his belt buckle and zip- 
per with remarkable dexterity; cupping his impressive erection 
with the spindly fingers that have since become her trademark. 
Her lips, lustrous and succulent, are eager to accept his throb- 
bing manhood, her hungry tongue caressing the engorged 
length of his tumescent member. 

And then, just before the action peaks and the scene reaches 
its predictable climax, her phone rings. 

An intriguing, controversial figure, the young heiress, ac- 
tress, singer, model, author, businesswoman and self-pro- 
fessed spoiled princess seems to enjoy keeping her fans, as the 
phrase has it, in the dark. Speculations concerning the iden- 
tity of the mysterious caller include, in no specific order: her 
mother, unaware, of course, of the whereabouts or actions of 
her daughter at the time of the call; her father, who, having 
received information regarding the apparent intention of the 
unruly scion to document her lovemaking routine for future 
distribution on digital video, was determined to issue a last- 
minute warning — а harsh admonition which, as friends of the 
family would later tell the press, contained the implied threat 


of disinheritance; an anonymous co-conspirator, hired by the 
party girl herself to give her a premeditated, well-rehearsed, 
perfectly timed ring that would, so she hoped, enhance her im- 
age as a busy, popular socialite; a random friend; a telemar- 
keter; and, naturally, a wrong number. 

In any event, the call, although understandably distracting, 
managed to solicit from the rising starlet the conditioned, 
practically reflexive response that proved her only line in an 
otherwise non-speaking part: “Let me get my phone.” Equally 
spontaneous was her partner’s reply, an unforgettable retort 
that injected the conversation with a certain sense of balance: 
“Fuck your phone.” 

Regardless of the on-screen impasse between female inter- 
locutor and her male counterpart, the dialogue itself is noth- 
ing short of brilliant. The show-stopping imperative, a forceful 
command cleverly disguised as a polite request, is followed 
by the exclamatory complaint of an emasculated bedfellow, a 
resounding cry of genuine, almost tragic frustration. A snap- 
py, powerful, wonderfully succinct exchange, it testifies, more 
than anything, to the sinister omnipresence of wireless tech- 
nology in our lives; its merciless invasion of the inner sanc- 
tum of our sexual privacy, and the helplessness of humanity 
at the face of an endless, relentless disruption of intimate 
activities. 
It is ironic, of course, that the great intruder, the encroach- 
ing celebrity who plagues our airwaves with her ubiquitous 
presence, has fallen victim to an invasion of privacy similar 
to the one she inflicts upon the public on a daily basis. In that 
sense, Paris Hilton becomes the perfect sorceress, the allur- 
ing yet evil woman whose private practices fascinate, impinge 
on, and ensnare the community in which she lives. “Despite 
her personal insignificance,” René Girard is famous for say- 
ing, “a witch is engaged in activities that can potentially affect 
the whole of society.” 

— Gilad Elbom 





Your Beauty, 
Your Way 


Our plan to speak directly to pre-teen and teenage girls with a social marketing campaign 
continues to evolve. Here’s just a small sampling of the reader discussion about the 
campaign. You can help refine, redirect, or radicalize this and other campaign concepts in 


the Meme Wars forums at Adbusters.org. 


x 
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BEAUTY IS AVERAGENESS 


Imyselfam 17 and I think that it would be pretty much the 
most amazing thing ever if one of these sort of ads ended 
up in one ofthose sort of magazines. Because of the stark 
difference in message, and the fact that you're not actually 
trying to sell anything except your opinion, a lot of readers 
would stop and at least think about it. 

— Mary Quigley 





Printing in CosmoGIRL! might be revolutionary. I wonder 
though, would it be a revolution for Adbusters, or would it 
be a revolution for Cosmo? Would Cosmo get the credit, or 
would we, the shareholders, readers, leaders, and members 
of this grassroots movement? Would it backfire? That's a lot 
of money to make CosmoGIRL! look cooler. 

— Amerla 


I honestly doubt that CosmoGIRL! will end up publishing 
the ad. Seventeen and Cosmo are both owned by a media con- 
glomerate called the Hearst Corporation - if one can't do it, 
I doubt the other will be allowed to. When makeup compa- 
nies and hair care brands are paying nearly a hundred grand 
for a full-page, your advertisers become a decent priority. 
This is simply business. 

Here, you have to understand that whether it is ethical 
or not to sell products that make women feel inadequate 
makes very little difference. Advertisers are not idiots. They 
know their demographic very well, and they know that read- 
ers of Seventeen, Teen Vogue and CosmoGIRL! already wear 
makeup. They’re not selling makeup, makeup is already 
sold. They're just selling brands. 

Fuck “subvertisement” for once. Keep in mind that some- 
one still has to buy a copy of CosmoGIRL! to see your adver- 
tisement. Realize that you’re spending a ridiculous sum of 
money in hopes that your message, in one ad, can compete 
with hundreds of opposing ideas that teen girls encounter 
thousands of times a day. Consider where else that money 
might go. 

Now take a magazine like Shameless — an independent pub- 
lication meant to empower young women. They're the best 
alternative to mainstream teen media I think I’ve ever seen, 
and an excellent example for Adbusters to follow. 

— Lex Gill 





MARY QUIGLEY 
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Iwork at an elementary school where 
talk of beauty and what it does or does 
not encompass is a constant subject 
among young girls. I would love to tear 
that advertisement out ofthe magazine 
and place it on one of the walls at the 
school, except that I work in Roxbury in 
Boston, and almost all of the children 
who attend the afterschool program are 
of Cape Verdian descent. I think they 
would find it difficult to identify with 
an advertisement featuring a white sub- 
urban girl. Would it be possible for you 
guys to make a few more of these ads 
featuring young girls of varying ethnic 
backgrounds? 

= Claire. 


You can't rally against the "beauty in- 
dustry” by using their euphemisms. 
People who manufacture, test, pro- 
mote, advertise, and sell makeup are 
part of the make-up industry or the 
pharmaceutical industry. Calling them 
the “beauty industry” implies that they 
are somehow capable of creating and 
selling beauty with their products. 
Which, I believe, is the opposite inten- 
tion of your campaign. 

— Marc Hyde 


Ithink you will reach more people this 
way than with a sarcastic "in your face" 
ad. I think it is more important to reach 
the readers in a positive light. These are 
barely more then kids we are talking to, 
not hardened business people. 

= раші 


Not too long ago I was a teenage girl, 
and I know many of them would sell 
their souls to look like one of those 
cover girls. They do not care about the 
damage these cosmetics can cause on 


their skin, as far as they can cover it 
with another magical cosmetic. They 
are so convinced that they would be 
ugly, indistinct and worthless, if they 
do not use these cosmetics. The ad 
should emphasize the distinction be- 
tween having a fake, anonymous im- 
age (at the expense of real beauty) and 
revealing one’s naturally unique beauty. 
—Emel 


If the young, intelligent and empow- 
ered teenage women of today are so 
quick to gloss over this ad buried deep 
within the folds of glossy and glitzy ads 
all around it, then maybe we were too 
quick to assume that placing the ad was 
such a good idea. 

—theuprock 


Like to think that there are a lot of teen 
girls who are ready to break free, who 
are tired of the same old messages and 
the same old objectification. My hope 
is, if they stumble across this positive, 
nourishing, edifying ad, they will see 
the opportunity to break free, to step 
over. 

We shouldn't be forcing this on any- 
one. That's what corporations do. Let's 
provide these young women with a 
much needed outlet, an opportunity for 
change, for movement. 

— Kevin 


A little bit of trust in the simplicity of 
the most potent messages might do the 
trick. Just like how simple the photo of 
the girl is on the ad. 


— Kaspa 


The slogan needs to be something 
more brazen. If we're trying to make 
an impact on girls that need a wake 


REMEMBER Y 





up call, it shouldn't be a statement as 
casual as "Your Beauty. Your Way." 
Something like "You've got pores, not 
pixels," would jump at me. It would re- 
mind me that it’s the computers that 
generate and enhance what we see in 
ads, not the products. And that it's 
not the foundation that's removed her 
blemishes, but the blend, crop and 
lighting tools. 

—JoYi 





Seeing the city as if 
for the first time 








Säo Paolo 


A City Without Ads 


photos by TONY DE MARCO 


In 2007, the world's fourth-largest metropolis and 
Brazil's most important city, Säo Paolo, became the 
first city outside ofthe communist world to put into 
effecta radical, near-complete ban on outdoor ad- 
vertising. Known on one hand for being the coun- 
try's slick commercial capital and on the other for 
its extreme gang violence and crushing poverty, 
São Paolo's “Lei Cidade Limpa” or Clean City Law 
was an unexpected success, owing largely to the 
singular determination of the city’s conservative 
mayor, Gilberto Kassab. 

As the driving force behind the measure, may- 
or Kassab quelled the rebellion from the advertis- 
ing industry with the help of key allies amongst the 
city’s elite. On many occasions, Kassab made the 
point that he has nothing against advertising in and 
of itself, but rather with its excess. He explained, 

“The Clean City Law came from a necessity to 
combat pollution . . . pollution of water, sound, 
air, and the visual. We decided that we should start 
combating pollution with the most conspicuous 
sector — visual pollution." 

Since then, billboards, outdoor video screens and 
ads on buses have been eliminated at breakneck 
speed. Even pamphleteering in public spaces has 
been made illegal, and strict new regulations have 
drastically reduced the allowable size of storefront 
signage. Nearly $8 million in fines were issued to 


cleanse Säo Paolo of the blight on its landscape. 

One sore loser in the battle was Clear Channel 
Communications. Having recently entered the 
Brazilian market, the corporation was purchasing 
a Brazilian subsidiary as well as the rights to a large 
share of the city's billboard market. Weeks be- 
fore the ban took effect, Clear Channel launched a 
counter-campaign in support of outdoor ads, with 
desperate slogans that failed to resonate with the 
masses: “There’s a new movie on all the billboards 
— what billboards? Outdoor media is culture.” 

Although legal challenges from businesses have 
left a handful of billboards standing, the city, now 
stripped of its 15,000 billboards, resembles a bat- 
tlefield strewn with blank marquees, partially torn- 
down frames and hastily painted-over storefront 
facades. While it's unclear whether this cleanup 
can be replicated in other cities around the world, 
it has so far been a success in Säo Paolo: surveys 
indicate that the measure is extremely popular 
with the city’s residents, with more than 70 per- 
cent approval. 

Though materialism and consumerism, along 
with gang violence will continue to pollute the city 
of Säo Paolo, these human dramas may at least 
begin to unfold against a more pleasant visual 
backdrop. 

= David Evan Harris 








On The Media's Bob Garfield inter- 
viewed Vinicius Galvao, a reporter for 
Folha de Sáo Paulo, Brazil's largest news- 
paper, about São Paulo's ban on visual 
pollution. 


Вов GARFIELD: Гуе seen photos of the 
city, and it's amazing to see this sprawl- 
ing metropolis completely devoid of sig- 
nage, completely devoid of logos and 
bright lights and so forth. What did Sáo 
Paulo look like up until the ban took 
place? 


Vinicius GALVAO: São Paulo’s a very ver- 
tical city. That makes it very frenetic. You 
couldn’t even realize the architecture of 
the old buildings, because all the build- 
ings, all the houses were just covered 
with billboards and logos and propa- 
ganda. And there was no criteria. 

And now it's amazing. They uncov- 

ered a lot of problems the city had that 
we never realized. For example, there 
are some favelas, which are the shanty- 
towns. I wrote a big story in my newspa- 
per today that in a lot of parts of the city 
we never realized there was a big shan- 
tytown. People were shocked because 
they never saw that before, just because 
there were a lot of billboards covering 
the area. 
BG: No writer could have [laughing] 
come up with a more vivid metaphor. 
What else has been discovered as the 
scales have fallen off of the city's eyes? 


VG: São Paulo's just like New York. 
It's a very international city. We have 
the Japanese neighborhood, we have 
the Korean neighborhood, we have the 
Italian neighborhood and in the Korean 
neighborhood, they have a lot of small 
manufacturers, these Korean busi- 
nessmen. They hire illegal labor from 
Bolivian immigrants. 

And there was a lot of billboards in 
front of these manufacturers' shops. 


And when they uncovered, we could see 
through the window a lot of Bolivian 
people like sleeping and working at 
the same place. They earn money, just 
enough for food. So it's a lot of social 
problem that was uncovered where the 
city was shocked at this news. 


BG: I want to ask you about the cultur- 
al life of the city, because, like them or 
not, billboards and logos and bright 
lights create some of the vibrancy that 
a city has to offer. Isn't it weird walking 
through the streets with all of those im- 
ages just absent? 


VG: No. It's weird, because you get lost, 
so you don't have any references any 
more. That's what I realized as a citi- 
zen. My reference was a big Panasonic 
billboard. But now my reference is art 
deco building that was covered through 
this Panasonic. So you start getting new 
references in the city. The city's got now 
new language, a new identity. 


BG: Well, cleaning up the city's all well 
and good, but how do businesses an- 
nounce to the public that they're open 
for business? 


VG: That was the first response the shop 
owners found for this law, because the 
law bans billboards and also even the 
windows should be clean. Big banks, 
like Citibank, and big stores, like Dolce 
& Gabbana, they started painting them- 
selves with very strong colors, like yel- 
low, red, deep blue, and creating like 
visual patterns to associate the brand to 
that pattern or to that color. 

For example, Citibank's color is blue. 
They're painting the building in very 
strong blue so people can see that from 
faraway and they can make an associa- 
tion with that deep blue and Citibank. 


BG: Now, the city has said, having 


undertaken this effort, it will eventually 
create zones where some outdoor adver- 
tising will be permitted. Do you expect 
São Paulo eventually to just revert to its 
previous clutter? 


VG: Not to revert to previous clutter, but 
I think like very specific zones, I think 
they’re going to isolate the electronic 
billboards in those areas, in the finan- 
cial center. I don't think they should 
put those in residential areas as we had 
before. 


BG: Now, the advertising industry is ob- 


viously not happy about this. They're 
compl g that they're deprived of 
free speech and that it's costing them 
jobs and revenue. But is there anyone 
else in Säo Paulo who's unhappy about 
this? Tell me about the public at large. 
What's their view? 





VG: It's amazing, because people on the 
streets are strongly supporting that. The 
owner of the buildings, even if they have 
to renovate a building, they're strongly 
supporting that. It's a massive campaign 
to improve the city. The advertisers, they 
complain, but they're agreeing with the 


ban. What they say is that we should 
have created criteria for that to organize 
the chaos. 


BG: Vinicius, thank you very much for 
joining us. 


VG: Thank you so much. 


BG: Vinicius Galvao is a reporter for 
Folha de 520 Paulo. 





Excerpted from "NPR's On the Media" from 
WNYC Radio. 
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this Easter weekend draws to a close. 1 contemplate 
the end ofthe ~ world as we know it, at least for the coming generations 
ofhumans and Y, other species of life existing these days. 

Iam using an ancient 18M 240 ThinkPad with many of the letters worn off the keypad, 
running Windows 98, sitting on a chair from the 'sos ata solid wood, ten-year-old Ikea 
desk. My light is one of these modern fluorescent bulbs, as are all the lights in this old 


house we are renting. > > 


Iam wearing clothes largely pur- 

chased second-hand and living on the 

west coast of North America, where 
temperatures are less extreme than those in the east, 
where we moved from recently. I could not take the 
temperature extremes there, with the humidity reach- 
ing peaks of +40 C (104 F) in the summer and the 
wind chill reaching -40 C (-40 F) in the winter. Air 
conditioning and furnace heating costs were becom- 
ing prohibitive. 

Although the winter out east is milder than in my 
childhood (I am 44), I fully expect the summer heat 
there to increase. The temperature here is 11 C (52 F) 
outside and 18 C (64 F) in here now and I wear extra 
clothes to compensate. 

My loved one picks through our clothes and books 
and other belongings for donations, which we supply 
regularly. Next week we are going to hand in our old 
computer for planters as a recycling incentive at the 
local mall. She is a gardener and we look forward to 
eating the homegrown food she will grow this sum- 
mer and fall. Our landlord likes to see the property 
used in this way. We recycle, compost, and otherwise 
manage our waste as efficiently as possible. 

We live in Burnaby, BC and work in computer-driv- 
en environments. We commute and shop using hand- 
carts, public transit and bicycles. We do not own a car 
and only rent one occasionally, when necessary. 

Soon I will move my RRSP cash reserves to some 
Green Fund ifI can find information on one. So far, I 
am only encouraged to invest in China's furious coal- 
burning industrial growth and resource industries 
which feed it here at home. 

We watch with a growing unease the many docu- 
mentaries on CBC Newsworld that discuss the im- 
pending environmental plight. We read articles in lo- 
cal papers on this subject. All of these media vehicles 
are sponsored with regular advertisements for big 
pickup trucks and suvs and other products wrapped 
in layers of plastics and other packaging, that is dif- 
ficult to recycle and generally supports the petroleum. 
industry — which seems to be part of the manufactur- 
ing of almost every item I touch. 

On the way to and from work, people queue in. 
long lines on the streets, feeder lanes, and high- 
ways, crawling along at bicycling speeds during "rush 
hour." When I describe our lifestyle at the coffee ma- 
chine to co-workers, I am greeted with expressions 
ranging from humor to pity. 

We are trying to do everything we can to be good 


humans and ease our burden of waste on the plan- 
et. At the malls and on garbage days we watch hired 
help cart away massive quantities of disposable food 
and product packaging, to be trucked to vast dumps. 
Some is recycled somehow. I recall a news article 
which detailed how a significant portion of the more 
difficult recyclables are merely shipped overseas, cre- 
ating more toxic rivers and farmland, which affect 
other suffering humans. 

All of this goes on, to varying extents, in every com- 
munity in the civilized world. In the countries with 
wholesale resource facilities, which finance most gov- 
ernments in the Third World, it is far worse. 

Ihave been struggling with this kind of awareness 
for several years. The media calls for parents, con- 
sumers, commuters and employees to do all we can to 
endure privations and reductions from what we were 
raised to consider as standards of health, wealth, 
comfort and luxury. The last two centuries endured 
an explosion of fossil-fueled industrial growth. Now 
we are expected to all age en-masse while experienc- 
ing increasing hardships as our environment bucks 
and kicks in retaliation to the smoke-filled room. 
within which we expect it to exist. 

Ineed to know when our elected officials (who sup- 
posedly are in control, but who enact strategies in 
four to five-year increments as their electorate per- 
mits) will start responding in a significant way to 
these issues. 

Is it really the responsibility of the population of in- 
dividuals to drive the massive societal changes, which 
are necessary to initiate real change towards environ- 
mental salvation? 

Iprepare to submit my income taxes; a "temporary" 
measure brought in during the First World War. The 
corporations of this world own an astounding major- 
ity of the property and wealth, yet the working people 
of the world pay the dominant share of the taxes. Is 
this all in the name of global economic competitive- 
ness? To what end? Ours, miserably. 

Ihave been educated with astonishment about the 
technological effort made to industrialize and fight in 
the face of the threat of the Axis powers in the great 
wars of the last century. A great celebration occurs at 
Vimy, France in remembrance of those efforts and the 
lives lost carrying them out. 

Ihave heard enough stalling and backpedaling on 
required research and initiatives on this terrifying en- 
vironmental issue, which will likely end modern soci- 
ety in generations. 


УШУЛ VW 


To those whose hands are on the 
throttles of the systems which con- 
trol the intelligence and machin- 
ery required to fight this astounding 
battle, start your engines! 

There have to be alternative forms 
of power. 

— Karl Meinert 











The clamor of alarm bells set off by colony collapse disor- 
der this past winter should have been ringing some time ago. 
Given that the rise in harrowing natural catastrophes and 
ecological upheaval - and the looming escalation in both 
their frequency and ferocity - are (finally) bringing an uphill 
battle against climate change to the fore, a wave of inexplica- 
ble carnage probably shouldn’t come as such a shock. 

After all, honeybees are hardly the developed world’s first 
species to suffer a quick, curious demise in their number. 
The Achilles heel of modernity is that we rarely look before 
we leap — and we rarely stop leaping until we've landed our- 
selves in some degree of magnificent chaos, usually at anoth- 
er species’ expense. 

“We're the ultimate cause in that we've changed the plan- 
et to suit our needs. We're running it to suit our needs and 
not to the benefit of all the organisms around us,” explained 
Jeffery Pettic, leader of the uspa’s honeybee research lab, 
during a salon.com expert's round table when asked if he 
thought people were the ultimate cause of ccm. “Honeybees 


aren't totally domesticated, but we have tried to domesticate 
them. We've tried to make bees more gentle and make more 
honey. In enhancing certain traits, we make the bees more 
susceptible to other things." 

That list of other potential things has become quite bewil- 
dering: The encroachment of urbanization, toxicity from 
pesticides and genetically modified crops, tracheal and 
Varroa mite infestations, Nosema ceranae and other fun- 
gi, African honeybee genes, bacteria from small hive bee- 
tles, poor nutrition from fructose-spiked corn syrup, stress 
from unprecedented migration, immune deficiencies and — 
as widely misreported - cell phone radiation. Moreover, as 
another eminent honeybee researcher, Eric Mussen, noted 
in that same online round table, “you're going to find that in 
most cases, there is not going to be one factor that did them 
in; it’s going to be a combination. This is the perfect storm 
for honeybees.” 

Herein lies the crux of the quandary: our impulse to de- 
termine a causal relationship between сср and something 


other than our own voraciousness. Perhaps the most dis- 
turbing symptom of CCD is its rapid tenacity, but this trait 
has largely skewed discussion, especially in the convention- 
al media. Lost in the kerfuffle are telltale aspects of the issue 
such as that offered by two Pennsylvania-based researchers, 
whose recent paper traces colony collapses “that are remi- 
niscent of the present situation” as far back as 1869. 

While close to a third of the US's 2.4 million colonies have 
been lost this past winter, about three quarters of those loss- 
es are attributable to previously established threats. Far 
more disconcerting is the fact that the number of managed 
US honeybee colonies has been gradually cut in half since 
the early ’70s — or that the North American diet has come to 
rely so inherently on a pollinator that isn’t even native to the 
continent. 

“The commercial beekeeping industry is just a cog in the 
big industrial wheel,” says Sharon Labchuk, leader of the 
provincial Green Party in Prince Edward Island, Canada, and 
a small-scale organic beekeeper. “The industrial agriculture 
model has destroyed pollinating insects through its chemi- 
cals and through its clear cutting of forests and plowing un- 
der the prairies. It's destroyed habitat for not only insects, 
but for everything else that would normally live in those 
kinds of ecosystems. We've destroyed the natural world 
within the area that we've killed, and we've also destroyed 
the vicinity through chemical use." 

Labchuk also points to a little known peculiarity that bodes 
ill for the health of the honeybee: the super-sized wax foun- 
dations used in commercial beekeeping operations. Whereas 
the combs created by natural worker brood are about 4.6 
mm in diameter, manufacturers have increased the size of 
wax foundations - beginning about a century ago, accord- 
ing to Labchuk - to 5.4 mm wide in an effort to create larg- 
er honeybees and, in turn, more honey (and, tellingly, more 
money). Given the way honeybees use their combs to repro- 
duce, the Frankenstein-esque result has been a species that 
is half as large again as is natural, and an increased vulnera- 
bility to mite infestations due to the extra space in the combs 
themselves. 

"You've got bees that were made to be bigger the same way 
we've made cows, pigs and chickens bigger, because bigger 
is better in the industrial model," quips Labchuk. *We pro- 
duce everything using an industrial model which is insatia- 
ble, which is one in which economic growth is the mantra 
and in which economic growth is seen as a good thing.” 


As an indicator of how potentially overbearing that man- 
tra can be, take the almond farming industry in California's 
Central Valley, which supplies 80 percent of the world’s al- 
mond crop. The state’s almond acreage has grown by 40 
percent in the last two decades, and is projected to grow by 
another 3o percent by 2010. More than a million hives are re- 
quired for pollination in February and March of every year, 
and that number is expected to surge to a point where the 
entire commercial honeybee population will be needed to do 
the same job within the next five years. It’s also worth noting 
that once the almond crop has been dealt with, those same 
bees embark on a migrate-and-pollinate mission that reach- 
es most of the continental US — all told, the USDA estimates 
that pollination has improved crop yields and quality to the 
tune of $20 billion annually. 

“Honeybees are in effect six-legged livestock that both 
manufacture agricultural commodities – honey and wax — 
and, more importantly, contribute agricultural services — 
pollination. Close to roo crop species in the US rely to some 
degree on pollination services provided by this one species 
- collectively, these crops make up approximately 1/3 of the 
US diet, including the majority of high-value crops that con- 
tribute to healthy diets," Dr. May Berenbaum — one of the 
authors of a National Academy of Sciences report from last 
October about the declining state of North America’s polli- 
nators — told the US Congress in late March. "It is difficult 
to think of any other multi-billion-dollar agricultural enter- 
prise that is so casually monitored." 

Beyond shoddy surveillance, the big issue here is the free 
market's complicity in not recognizing or respecting the 
complexity of our natural ecosystems. That we've elevated 
the honeybee to a keystone role in our food chain may yet be- 
come the ultimate irony when the world's greediest consum- 
ers begin to truly understand the prospect of colony collapse. 

A surprising number of news reports (elite media among 
them) about сср relayed a quote attributed to Albert 
Einstein about the fact that humans would die out in four 
years if bees were to disappear — an attribution that bears ab- 
solutely no evidence. Perhaps, given the potentially greater 
implications of colony collapse disorder, the verifiable words 
of Harvard biologist and author E.O. Wilson are a bit closer 
to the mark: "So important are insects and other land dwell- 
ing arthropods, that if all were to disappear, humanity could 
not last more than a few months.” 
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How some very sweet 


(though sadly all deceased) 
e old people taught me how 
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My mom is confessing to me over the phone. 

“I have to admit,” she says, “as a kid I thought my baba was 
a horrible old woman.” The horrible old woman is her dad’s 
mother, Pearl, the great-grandmother that I’m too young to 
remember. “She had almost her entire backyard filled with 
strawberry bushes, but when we'd go over there, she would 
see us looking at them and she'd scream, “Don't you touch 
those strawberries!’” 

“We didn’t understand how she could have that much and 
not let us have any. So we would wait until she wasn’t look- 
ing, and we'd crawl on our bellies through the dirt and bite 
the strawberries right off the plants.” 

I didn’t ask her to confess these childhood crimes, exactly, 
yet she is confirming the suspicion that led me to give her a 
ring: although they are among the most familiar faces in our 


lives, on certain counts our grandparents don't just seem to 
come from the distant past, but from the queerest reaches of 
outer space. It’s pretty safe to wager that, for most of us who 
graduated from diapers among strip malls and cable tele- 
vision, our grandparents lived lives astonishingly different 
from our own. (Even my parents — who are still in their fif- 
ties — are able to regale me with stories that make it sound as 
ifthey grew up competing for nuts and seeds with the wool- 
ly mammoth.) 

Look to the current spate of environmentally minded “or- 
deal books," whose authors detail Herculean struggles with 
self-imposed sustainability challenges - 100-mile diets, a 
year without shopping or electricity, life without TV or the ti- 
niest scrap of garbage. 1 applaud them all, yet I imagine that 
my grandparents would be less impressed, seeing as how 





they could handily check off the entire list of deprivations and 
likely add a few more besides. The very fact that this genre 
has been saddled with the “ordeal” moniker should serve to 
illuminate the howling chasm between my baba’s youth and 
my own. 

And so I have to suppress my generational pride (not to 
mention that lingering sense of injustice over my gido’s un- 
willingness to accept my teenage haircuts) and admit some- 
thing unflattering: If my grandparents hail from outer space, 
itis from a planet quite possibly more sustainable than the 
one I have always called home, and despite having gone 
about their business not knowing their greenhouse gases 
from their carbon credits, they might still have a thing or two 
to teach me about being green. 

They appear to have the credentials to back them up. By and 
large, they used less water, burned less gas, needed less elec- 
tricity, put less carbon up into the air, imported less food, 
bought fewer cars, built much smaller homes and threw out 
way less garbage. Moreover, whether they accomplished this 
by choice or by harsh necessity, they managed it all without 
organic grocery stores and front-loading washing machines 
and hybrid gas-electric cars and compact fluorescent light- 
bulbs - all of those glittering new consumer choices that we 
keep hearing so much about. 

Regrettably, I arrived at this realization a little too late — all 
of my grandparents have passed on. So I did what any self- 
respecting young(ish) man does upon finding himself in a 
jam: I called my mom and dad for help. 


«Clean Yours 
plate 


(and quit showing off) 


I've always enjoyed getting on my dad's case for his shit- 

ty diet — which, as far as I can tell, consists of two parts red 
meat, two parts milk, one part potato, and only inciden- 
tal traces of vegetable. In turn, and maybe in revenge, my 
dad enjoys nauseating me with tales of how much he loved 
itwhen his mother would set aside bacon fat and other pan 
drippings for spreading on toast at breakfast. 

There's more to his rhapsodizing about lard than arterial 
hardening. That congealed animal fat was just one aspect of 
a general refusal on the part of his parents to say goodbye to 
anything that could still be put to good use. Having little dis- 
posable income probably had something to do with that. So 


did the provenance of these inconspicuous scraps of food, 
which, no matter how humble or downright unappetizing, 
represented many months of backbreaking labor. 

My dad, like my mom, grew up on a farm among the wheat 
fields and underwhelming curves of the central Albertan 
parkland. With a few exceptions like spices and sugar, near- 
ly everything they ate was grown or raised right there, on the 
farm, with the family’s own labor. Sinking one’s teeth into 
ajuicy drumstick meant weeks of turning eggs several times 
a day in an incubator, followed by months of hand feeding 
and shovelling bird poo, followed by a few furious minutes 
of squawking and thrashing and spurting blood, followed 
by the plucking and the gutting and the dismembering, fol- 
lowed at last by the actual cooking. After all of that, throw- 
ing away any part of that chicken would have been noth- 
ing short of criminal. (To this day, Dad remains a big fan of 
the gizzards, while Mom claims to have always loved “suck- 
ing the jelly right off of the toe bones.”) As for those things 
that couldn't be grown, edible or otherwise, it was all bought 
with money from the grain harvest, from selling gallons of 
cream to the local creamery, or from moonlighting whenever 
there was slack in the farm work. 

No wonder that my mom became a self-styled waste cop. 
The most rabid recycler I know, she regularly slips oth- 
er people's garbage into her pockets to be properly sorted 
once she gets home. The satisfaction that she gets from this 
doesn't come from some abstract sense of duty to the Earth, 
but from the thought that all of this valuable stuff — all of 
this metal, paper, glass, and plastic that so many people la- 
boured so hard to produce – will be put to further use. 

Her parents’ refusal to waste, however, was rooted in 
memories far more indelible than last summer's hard la- 
bour. Three of my grandparents - the three that were born 
in Canada — came of age during the Great Depression, which 
hit the Canadian prairies harder than just about anywhere 
else. Frugality became an imperative, burned into their 
blood. Waste was more than a pile of useless rubbish; it was 
lost opportunity, something to be eyed with suspicion and 
disdain. 

“We never had a dump to go to,” explains my mom, 
“Scraps and peels and rotten potatoes would go to the pigs, 
or into the vegetable garden as fertilizer. We reused all of the 
wooden crates and burlap sacks that our dry goods came in. 
You could always find a use for paper, lengths of twine, stuff 
like that. As a last resort, anything that we couldn't use end- 
ed up in the burning barrel, and the ashes were fertilizer as 
well.” 

It would have taken a pretty heroic resistance for such 
childhood rituals not to have brainwashed them. If you want 
evidence of this in my dad, come over one day and take a 


peek in his garage. Open any drawer or cubby, and you'll find an 
embarrassment of salvaged wreckage - bolts, washers and rusty 
nails that pre-date my awkward puberty; evidence of a half-dozen 
dissected lawnmowers; sparkplugs from a 1988 Toyota Tercel that 
we never owned — the bulk of which I can’t even identify, but for 
which Dad always seems be formulating a distant-future plan. 

That he has managed to amass so much junk is itself informa- 
tive. My grandparents’ perpetual war against waste was made sim- 
pler by the equally frugal people who surrounded them, and who 
hadn't yet discovered a non-negotiable need for things like dispos- 
able milk cartoons, single-use plastic shopping bags, or individual- 
ly wrapped cucumbers. Our cities, by contrast, actually force these 
little miracles into the hands of all but the most hyper-vigilant. And 
whereas granny once had to physically wrangle with every piece of 
garbage she created, our waste alights from our hands as if on the 
wings of fairies. 

Adria Vasil knows this reality well. Her new book, Ecoholic, sprung 
from the green advice she dispenses through her regular column in 
Toronto’s NOW magazine. She notes that while many of her inter- 
rogators write to her for judgements on potential purchases, she’s 
constantly returning to one core principle: “As long as our econo- 
my and culture is built around the shop-til-you-drop concept, we'll 
never really embrace the number one rule of environmentalism, 
which is to reduce, Our grandparents knew that rule well. Anyone 
that’s lived through a depression does, really.” 

So what advice does Vasil have to offer those of us striving for 
granny-like restraint in a decidedly un-granny-like world? 

“1 always tell people to take a pen and write the word ‘reduce’ on 
the back of your hand,” she says, “Then go through the rest of your 
day with that idea in mind. Every time you reach for something, 
think: Do you really need that bottle of water when you could just 
drink tap? Do you need to turn that key in your car’s ignition when 
you could bike, walk or bus it?” 

This kind of concerted self-discipline may be the only way for us 
to manufacture a latter-day simulation of the consumption hab- 
its of our grandparents, most of whom had neither the money nor 
the temptation to constantly shop. Alas, the human brain is a stub- 
born beast, allowing each and every one of us to perform some im- 
pressive mental gymnastics when it comes to self-persuasion. In 
just a few short, strange years, we have managed to assemble, vir- 
tually from scratch, a veritable checklist of goods that we all must 
own to attest to our green credentials. Not so long ago, we suffered 
through the absurdity of ad campaigns claiming four-wheel-drive 
suvs as the only tools available to us for accessing nature. Now we 
suffer through ad campaigns claiming hybrid suvs as the only tools 
available to us for saving nature. At the intersection between eco- 
logical conscience and shopping fever, buying green — not wasting 
less — has become the new cultural imperative. 

“Buying more green stuff will never fix things and rebalance an 
ecosystem totally out of whack,” points out Vasil. “Even if it’s an 





Living Modestly 
and Dying Modestly 


You proudly commute to work by bicycle — rain, 
sleet and hail be damned. You converted your 
back lawn into an heirloom vegetable garden, 
and your front lawn into a greywater-fed sanc- 
tuary for native plant species. You registered for 
carbon offsets rather than kitchen gadgets for 
your green wedding, and you fed your guests 
local, organic, vegan meals when they arrived, 

Now, it’s finally time for you to check out. But 
after a life of commitment to sustainable liv- 
ing, are you really going to have your corpse 
pumped full of toxic embalming fluids, pret- 
tied up with a thick pancake of makeup, and 
plopped into the ground with hundreds of 
pounds of stainless steel, fibreglass, plastic 
laminate and concrete? 

Particularly in North America, the “death 
care” industry strives to present its servic- 
es as the only choice for respectful, traditional 
mourning. Yet most of these funereal trappings 
- from embalming to grave liners to hermeti- 
cally sealed caskets — are pure twentieth cen- 
tury. How about saving some resources — not 
to mention a bunch of cash — by doing things 
the real old-fashioned way: no funeral homes, 
no formaldehyde, and just a simple all-wood, 
wicker or unbleached cardboard box. All are in- 
creasingly popular and, contrary to what some 
funeral directors might tell you, legal almost 
everywhere. 

Your safest bet for a green eternity? Wrapped 
in a biodegradable shroud and deposited in a 
“natural burial” preserve, of which there are 
already 200 in the UK and 5 in the US. Native 
flora and fauna will be allowed to colonise 
your gravesite, the presence of which will le- 
gally protect the land from development in 
perpetuity. 





environmentally friendly widget made from biodegrad- 

able corn, it still has an ecological footprint and consumed 
gobs of resources to grow that corn, then process, pack- 

age and ship it to your door, not to mention the fact that bio- 
corn plastics come from GMO corn. Yes, it’s greener than 
the non-biodegradable widget on the shelf next to її... but 
the question becomes, did you really need the widget to be- 
gin with?" 

Managing our waste, then, is about managing our de- 
sire - not necessarily an easy thing when you are encir- 
cled by come-ons for goods offering status, contentment 
and power. In our gran and gramps, though, we have proof 
that it's nota pipedream. Those gallons of cream that my 
grandma sold would garner my mom, as with her four sib- 
lings, no more than a pair of nice Sunday shoes and a dol- 
ly at Christmastime, along with a new winter coat in the fall. 
Rare trips to the nearest food store or a monthly visit from 
the door-to-door Raleigh salesman may have landed them a 
chocolate bar or a bag of candy. But these indulgences were 
infrequent, and even then had strict limitations. 

“Your baba would never let us buy bubble gum because 
she thought it was a waste of money," recalls my mom, 
“Sometimes, though, we'd be lucky enough to find a glob of 
it on the side of the road, so we'd brush the dirt off and take 
turns chewing it.” 


"Make yourself» 
userul 


"When we were eight or nine years old," says Dad, "they got 
us started with the farm work. Every morning before school, 
we would milk the cows and then separate the cream. 
Depending on time of year, we would be lifting bails of hay 
or seeding the fields or hauling manure with the tractor. 
During the harvest, we'd all have to miss a lot of school to 
get everything done." 

These days we might be tempted to look at such an army 
oftoiling nine year olds and call it child labour; they just 
called it their chores. Thanks to an alarming level of self-suf- 
ficiency – by today's standards, verging on superhuman — 
there was no shortage of work to be done, and it wasn’t go- 
ing to get done by grandma and grandpa alone. Together, 
they sewed and knitted their own clothes. They made their 
own soap. They stuffed their own pillows with duck down 
that they collected themselves. With the help of friends and 
relatives, they even built their own houses. And then there 


was the food. In addition to the vegetable garden and the 
fruit trees, they churned butter with milk from their own 
cows, baked bread with flour milled from their own wheat, 
and made cakes and cookies with eggs laid by their own 
chickens. 

“You didn't go to the store and buy steaks in a plastic tray," 
my dad notes, *We had a lot of chickens, and we'd hunt for 
wild game that we would freeze or get made into sausages. A 
lot of moose, elk, deer, partridge, stuff like that.” Naturally, 
relying on their own food also meant being subject to the 
seasons, namely the interminable and bitterly cold Albertan 
winter. “We did a lot of stocking up for winter - just like 
squirrels. It was a lot of work, not like going to Costco. We 
picked wild gooseberries, blueberries, saskatoons, cranber- 
ries for preserves. Mom would make sauerkraut in fermenta- 
tion barrels. We pickled carrots, cucumbers, beets. And we 
canned and froze just about everything else.” 

Needless to say, these are no longer everyday skills. 
Though I considered asking her, I never did get my baba’s 
recipe for cloudy-brine garlic pickles, and if you were to ask 
me to ferment up a nice batch of sauerkraut, I imagine you 
would be sorely disappointed with the results. That said, the 
true story of the march of the generations in my family is 
best told not in terms of withered canning proficiency, but as 
a sequence of rapidly shrinking gardens. From my grandpar- 
ents’ hundreds of acres of farmland, to my parents’ backyard 
vegetable garden, to the infrequent pot of basil on my own 
windowsill, all in less than fifty years. 

This isn't just my family. Sometime next year, the planet is 
expected to cross that threshold at which, for the first time 
in human history, there will be more people living in cities 
than not. In Canada, which mirrored trends elsewhere, the 
portion of the population living in rural areas has more than 
halved in 60 years, from 46 percent in 1941 to 20 percent in 
2001. Of that rural population, only about a tenth now ac- 
tually lives on farms — about two percent of the total pop- 
ulation. Compare that to the 1930s, when people living on 
farms accounted for 30 percent of the total population. 

Predictably, as we bailed on our farms, most of us bailed on 
food production altogether. The magic act that is consum- 
erism depends upon a certain sleight of hand to convince us 
that it is always better to outsource to others those things 
that we once did for ourselves. Now, we find ourselves sub- 
ject to the magician’s greatest trick — in the curious position 
of having to buy, from total strangers who live many thou- 
sands of kilometers away, one of the few key things that we 
actually require to survive. It makes about as much sense as 
paying to have somebody blow air into your lungs through 
an extremely long tube. Only, the air has kind ofa stale, farty 
taste after travelling so far, and the mechanical pump that is 


doing all ofthe work is a real bitch of a gas-guzzler. 

Forget about that romantic ‘7os notion of “going back to 
the land.” That may be fine for a minority of brave souls, but 
what our cities really need is the reverse: to bring the land 
back to us. During the shortages and rationing of ww11, 
back-yard and urban gardening took on an urgent dimen- 
sion as the allied nations promoted resource-saving “victo- 
ry gardens” as an integral part of the war effort. While the 
literal wars currently being fought have not yet demand- 
ed the same, our cities are in the midst of a figurative war 
against the landscape, as arable land is eaten up by urban 
sprawl and topsoil degradation, and virgin land is disturbed 
to make up for the loss. Add to this the considerable car- 
bon costs of transporting out-of-season and processed foods 
long distances, and it becomes clear why the David Suzuki 
Foundation, for one, has concluded that if you must choose 
between organic and local produce, it makes more environ- 
mental sense to choose local. 

Fortunately, it doesn't have to be one or the other. Tempted 
by the ecological benefits, the prospect of stable, long- 
term sources of employment, a more robust local economy, 
and food security in the face of natural disasters, a number 
of affluent cities like Vancouver are actively increasing the 
amount of poison-free agriculture going on within and just 
outside of their borders, Whether it’s a backyard victory gar- 
den, a private rooftop or balcony plot, or a co-op community 
farm, chances are that there’s opportunity all around to get 
your hands dirty and grow some food. Or, if you don’t have 
the time or energy to do it yourself, look to the relatively re- 
cent emergence of community-supported agriculture (csa), 
a farming model in which small-scale farms on the outskirts 
of cities sell seasonal shares in their operations. The farmer 
gets a guaranteed income and protection against the vagaries 
of the weather, while the shareholders get all of the fresh, lo- 
cal, seasonal produce they can ram down their gullets. 

Of course, there one more basic reason to get excited about 
local food, which my mom happily points out, “It’s so tasty. 
We used to eat everything right out of the ground. We didn’t 
even bother washing it. I'd go back to that in a second - dirt 
ring around the mouth and all.” 


“Share yours 
Toys 


“All of our parents wanted us to take over the farms once we 


were old enough – they would have just given them to us. 
They wanted to keep it going. But almost everyone ran away 


to the cities. That's what we called it- running away. We 
wanted to drive our cars and drink and have fun and be to- 
tally free. They made all of our choices for us; we wanted to 
make our own choices. So we fled, and there was no more 
help for them.” 

Although it happened more than 40 years ago, Mom recalls 
this with more than a bit of remorse in her voice. As baby 
boomers, my parents were granted the curious honor of be- 
ing the first generation of youngsters to get a taste of the no- 
tion that their own desires be worthy of trumping familial 
duty. By the end of the ‘6os, the idea had graduated to the 
level of T-shirt slogan: the young are a revolutionary force, 
the future, the source of all innovation and cultural vitali- 
ty. And the corollary: that the aged are relics of an outmoded 
past, at best irrelevant, at worst, counter-revolutionary. 

To ask my parents about how their own parents lived, then, 
is a little like asking a jailbird to critique the prison food. Far 
from pastel nostalgia, they remember childhoods of unshel- 
tered, clear-eyed realism, a sort that kids are rarely afford- 
ed these days. They remember gagging through glasses of 
milk contaminated with stinkweed. Trundling though silos 
that teemed with nipping field mice. Harsh corporal punish- 
ments dished out by teachers and family alike. Sick pets eu- 
thanized “the old-fashioned way.” Days eaten up by devas- 
tatingly unsatisfying tasks, like combing the fields for stones 
that might damage the farm equipment. Now, it’s all valu- 
able fodder for that inventory of hardships that parents keep 
at the ready in case the kids start to whine about having to 
empty the dishwasher. Then, however, it was fuel for the ex- 
travagant resolve needed not just to run away from familial 
responsibilities, but to make a historically momentous break 
with the cohesive, organic community itself, Perversely, that 
could explain why they seem to miss it so much, 

“In the fall,” explains Dad, “all the women from all the 
neighboring farms would get together and make preserves, 
or they would kill 50, 100 chickens and prepare them for 
freezing.” He goes on to tell me about a horrific chicken- 
plucking machine that I'm completely unable to visualize, 
let alone explain. “Once they were done at one farm, they'd 
make the rounds to all of the others in the area. It was the 
same with the harvests. Everybody helped each other - it 
seemed like nobody was trying to make money off of another 
person. People would actually refuse money if you offered.” 

Mom evokes something very similar. “Those that had a 
threshing machine, it almost became their responsibility to 
help their neighbors with the harvest. If somebody was sick 
or broke a leg, you didn’t even question it. You just made 
sure their work got done when it needed to be." Ominously, 
she adds, “I don't think your generation really has that." 

IfI sound in danger here of degenerating into a chorus of 


Warming Up to 
Your Neighbors 


When your granny bemoaned your childhood 
unwillingness to share with others, she may not 
have been thinking of something as intangible as 
heat. But according to Greenpeace UK, Britain's 
impending energy shortfall is in large part due 
to a failure to capture and share that precious (if 
fleeting) commodity. 

The "energy gap" looms large in the UK these 
days, as government and industry cope with an 
aging system of large, centralized power-genera- 
tion facilities that are projected to fall 20 percent 
short of demand by 2015. This network of coal- 
fired, natural gas and nuclear plants pumps out 
fully one-third of the country's total CO2 emis- 
sions, all the while suffering from wretched inef- 
ficiencies as two-thirds of the energy generated 
is lost as waste heat through cooling towers and 
along lengthy transmission lines. The wasted heat 
alone could be enough to provide all of the heat- 
ing and hot water needs for the entire nation. 

As an alternative to a new round of remote- 
ly situated “clean” fossil fuel and nuclear pow- 
er stations that the government has proposed to 
fill the gap, Greenpeace points to the success- 
es of nearby Sweden, Denmark and Finland, all 
of whom have captured heat from power genera- 
tion and pumped it into district heating networks 
that service everything from individual homes to 
hospitals. 

District heating is neither a new nor a partic- 
ularly complicated idea. “Steam systems" were 
once quite common throughout Europe and 
North America; from the 1960s onward, howev- 
er, the private sector lost interest in maintaining 
them, and many networks shrunk down to isolat- 
ed pockets centered around university campuses 
and civic complexes. Not so in northern Europe, 
where cities like Helsinki and Stockholm main- 
tained and expanded their systems. Even the 
most basic co-generated heat and power (CHP) 
plant easily enjoy efficiencies double those seen 
in the UK. Doubling efficiency, of course, means 
halving emissions and effectively doubling the 
fossil fuel resources that are destined for pow- 
er generation. 





wistful sighs, let me assure you that I’m squirming in my seat as I 
type these words. Couldn’t this all be just another re-enactment of 
that old saw about aging, how our youthful idealism and sweeping 
designs for the future give way to irrelevant and unsolicited (not to 
mention looooocong) anecdotes about how “things used to be bet- 
ter”? Couldn’t my parents be suffering a belated attack of the guilt- 
ies, since their generation is the one most responsible for busting 
up the party in the first place? Isn’t this yet more worship at the al- 
tar of small town innocence, the same quasi-religious fantasy that 
spawned the unique horrors of the themed, developer-planned gat- 
ed community? While we should be willing to seriously entertain all 
of these possibilities, we should also seriously entertain the pros- 
pect that, from an ecological perspective at the very least, our com- 
munities are genuinely dysfunctional. 

In his new book, Deep Economy: The Wealth of Communities and the 
Durable Future, US environmentalist Bill McKibben argues that we 
will require a major renegotiation of the idea of community if we 
are to have any hope of heading off the more disastrous conse- 
quences of climate change. 

“No question we need new technology,” he acknowledges via 
email, “Fossil fuel is at the center of our economic lives, and it will 
be hard to replace. But more than hydrogen or cellulosic ethanol 
or anything else, I think we need the technology of community - to 
learn the lessons of how to do things with each other again.” 

“Want hard numbers? The average western European uses half 
as much energy as the average North American — not because they 
have some different technology but because they have a slightly dif- 
ferent approach to the world. Half is a lot- especially considering 
that their levels of satisfaction with life are higher than ours.” 

Whether it's sharing space, sharing goods, sharing buying-power, 
sharing expertise, sharing time or sharing transportation, there’s 
plenty of opportunities to foster our technologies of communi- 
ty, both new and old. Quite aside from merely helping each other 
out in the fields, my grandparents’ generation was instrumental in 
bringing about what may have been the golden age of the co-op, at 
least in Canada, where credit unions, co-op insurance, building co- 
operatives, agricultural pools and consumer co-ops entered a peri- 
od of astonishing proliferation. Critically, the greatest constituency 
for these voluntary associations was not made up of ardent intel- 
lectuals or politicians nursing an agenda, but rather working ru- 
ral people who realized that cooperation made wonderful sense for 
their families and for their larger communities. 

So should our goal be to turn back the clock, to reconstitute the 
organic community and reinvigorate the specific institutions that 
sprang up to support them? 

“More localised economies should help,” McKibben offers, “Not 
in the way that our grandparents lived, precisely, but taking advan- 
tage of new ideas too. Visit a modern community supported agri- 
culture farm — there's all kinds of innovation about compost and 
green manure and biological pest control, and far less interest in 





individual self-sufficiency than in community sufficiency.” 
In other words, even in our most impersonal megacities, 
these new technologies of community are already popping 
up all around us — from Csas, to car co-ops, to ride-sharing 
schemes, to district heating networks, to urban communi- 

ty gardens, to farmers’ markets. The trick is to seek them out 
and make a habit out of them. 


“Save For 
a rainy days 


It wasn't until adulthood that my mother realized why her 
baba - her dad’s mom, my great-grandmother - wasn't 
merely being sadistic by denying the kids free reign over the 
backyard strawberries. The occasion was the big move from 
the farm, where my great-grandparents raised my grandfa- 
ther, to a house in the city. 

"They were clearing out the farmhouse, and when it came 
time to empty out the cold room, they found just how much 
food was down there. She hoarded. There must have been hun- 
dreds of jars of preserved food in there. Dozens of jars of chick- 
en. Jars and jars and jars of strawberries. A lot of it had been 
down there for decades. They had to throw most of it out.” 

“I guess it was like insurance for her – all of that food. 

If anything happened, then at least none of us would go 
hungry.” 

With my 12-year-old gido and two other little ones in tow, 
my great-grandmother fled Ukraine in 1933 to reunite with 
her husband, six years after he made the same passage to es- 
tablish a family farm in western Canada. As he weathered the 
considerable hardships of the Great Depression, his family 
would be struck by an even greater calamity: the Holodomor, 
the “hunger plague.” Though there is still active debate sur- 
rounding whether the Ukrainian famine of 1932-33 was 
an unforeseen consequence of a disastrous campaign of 
forced agricultural collectivization, or a Stalin-engineered 
act of genocide, it is clear that the confiscation of produce 
by Soviet authorities led to the eradication of several million 
Ukrainians —as much as a quarter of the population. Rural 
peasants took the brunt of the deprivation, and those who 
survived spoke of emaciated bodies littering the countryside, 
and of babies and children disappearing amongst rumors of 
cannibalism. 

Neither my grandfather nor my great-grandmother ever 
spoke of the Holodomor. Whatever they saw, whatever they 
experienced before they fled, they only ever allowed it to 
manifest in that cold room full of preserves. Far more than 


just evidence of industrious dedication, those jars of pickles 
and jams — with the squirrel-like preparation that went into 
them — serve as proof that their makers had one eye fixed 
firmly on securing the future. 

Ifyou had both the time and the inclination, you might 
be able set your calculators on these millions of individual 
cooks toiling away over millions of individual stoves to put 
away billions of little jars of preserves, and you might be able 
to prove beyond a doubt that these legions of cooks will use 
up more energy and chug out more carbon that a handful of 
agribusiness processors doing the same work in a few dozen 
factories. But you would be missing the point. When we out- 
source every function of our lives, particularly those things 
that are critical to human life, we also outsource a participa- 
tory stake in the future. Without that stake, without a mean- 
ingful reason to keep one eye fixed on what's to come, all of 
the other things that we can do to mitigate our impact on the 
planet- reducing waste, scaling back our desires, localizing 
production, sharing resources — will never come to pass. 


LEERTE KERR R 


My grandparents were hardly environmentalists. Along the 
way, they and their peers were responsible for some pretty 
stunning missteps. They tended to trust everything that sci- 
ence had to offer, eagerly snatching up ppt, chemical fer- 
tilizers and miracle detergents. They swooned over air trav- 
el, the tropical getaway, the 5,000-kilometer pineapple. 
They started our headlong rush toward the car-centric sub- 
urbs, and they made that journey in some very, very hefty 
automobiles. 

*We shouldn't overly romanticize the past," suggests 
Vasil. *We just have to figure out how to take the best ideas 
from it, creatively adapt it to the present and make reducing 
innovative and practical, not just a stodgy drag." Looking to 
the past, and being innovative at the same time? Everything 
that I've ever been told about the supremacy of youth has as- 
sured me that this is implausible. Yet here I am, in spite of 
myself, starting to believe it. 

The fact is, the 50 year old promise of youth culture runs 
neatly parallel to the promise made by modernity itself: the 
future is brave, prosperous, wholly new; the past is useless, 
quaint, vaguely embarrassing. This is the promise that bil- 
lions in developing nations – а sizeable majority of the plan- 
et — have been dreaming about for decades. If we're lucky, 
they'll be able to shake off the fog of that dream faster than 
we have. If, as a species, we are less than lucky, we may not 
be so pleased with just how appallingly new the planet can 
become. 





Manifesto for General 
Consumption Strike 


The society of consumption is sad, unfair and impossible: 20 percent of the human race monopolizes 
86 percent of the world's natural resources and this “air-conditioned hell" is impossible to generalize 
because it overshoots the regenerative capacity of ecosystems. 

Therefore we must end this domination of one over the other and of all over the planet to simply 
live as humans. This is the choice of responsible action but also of utopia. Only this choice can bring 
meaning back to our values of liberty. Only the prospect ofa “general consumption strike" can give 
power back to the weakest facing this tiny powerful minority, which thrives on our weakness and the 
destruction ofall things. 

The idea of a general labor strike runs throughout the 20th century. But who still believes in it 
nowadays? What would a general consumption strike look like? It would be a real social movement 
with its collective claims against the government and employers. This strike would neither be the 
continuation of a simple way of life nor a well-targeted boycott, but a collective way of refusing to be 
consumers. In the case of a labor strike time runs against the striker but it runs in his or her favor 
in case of a consumption strike. The power lost by workers who refuse to produce (this is the deep 
meaning of any general labor strike) can be found again by the consumers who refuse to remain 
consumers. 

A general consumption strike would indisputably be the crowning glory of a consistent strategy 
of civic disobedience. First, because it would infringe the absolute dictates of consuming = the most 
vital and sacred part of the system would then be attacked. Second, because it would be a social 
movement against the State and employers to force out another hierarchy of legal norms based on the 
satisfaction of real human needs. Of course that requires preparation, mobilization, theatricalization 
and negotiation. 

The future ex-consumers must learn to use this strike as a weapon. By celebrating “Buy Nothing 
Day” each November; by organizing actions around simple claims, easily understandable and quite 
easily victorious; by considering general strikes with goals more difficult to perceive but fundamental 
to get out of capitalism. As long as we remain in Fordism, capitalism needs our daily compromise. The 
only way out of this is a general consumption strike, which can restore collective force to the weakest. 

Let's not delude ourselves: the system will react. It will use blackmail with employment, it will 
threaten with firing and the shopkeepers will cut prices and manipulate consumers. Luckily, the 
production system is not fluid and producing for exportation or for the opulent ones will take time. 
‘The general consumption strike, like any social movement, is fundamentally the creation of a battle of 
wills, It will probably be defeated at first. There will be the hyper-consumption rush again. A seed will 
remain and gradually germinate. Another consumption strike will take place. We'll learn a lot from 
the failures. Objections against this strike are not appropriate, since not being sure of success never 
justifies giving up. 

Let's trust collective intelligence to rediscover long-forgotten uses. Let's think right now of our 
consumption and try to consume much less by adopting a minimalist way of life. However, we must 
watch out for purists who could turn this citizen action into a religious, moralizing, or authoritarian 
posture. Let's trust the collective sensitivity to allow this action to grow in size and consistency. 


From Thomas Waring's translation of the French-language manifesto by Paul Aries, from No conso: 
vers la gréve générale de la consommation (Golias editions), Lyon, France, October 2006. 
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We'd be fine, if tbe price of every product in the 


global marketplace told the ecological truth. 


Damien Hirst 


Damien Hirst is rich enough to have created the costliest artwork of 
all time - a diamond-encrusted human skull - and famous enough 
to define the value of his own art. It takes a certain self-confidence to 
price one's work on par with iconic works by Pablo Picasso and Gustav 
Klimt. At $99 million, *For the Love of God" may well become the 
most expensive artwork ever sold. 

Sometimes, winners appear to exist in a world created entirely for 
their own kind. Hirst's art would be devoid of meaning without a 
plethora of other winners who buy, and thereby validate, such gar- 
ish creations. 

One of Hirst's most notorious artworks is a dead shark, floating in 
formaldehyde. The artist, whose favorite theme is death, calls this 
work "The Physical Impossibility of Death in the Mind of Someone 
Living." 

Unfortunately, the physical impossibility of death does not imply a 
physical impossibility of decay. In an attempt to stand up for his crafts- 
manship, Hirst has volunteered to replace the badly rotting shark, al- 
beit not at his own expense. But if the original shark is replaceable, 
what did hedge fund manager Steven A. Cohen pay $8 million for? 

Hirst, whose factory produces art objects much like Warhol’s once 
did, is a true shark of the art world. He would do well to reconsider 
his half-decomposed shark corpse as symbol for the ultimate fate of 
the glamorous shock-artist. 





Halliburton 





James H. Simons 


James H Simons is a distinguished mathemati- 
cian. His Ph.D is from the University of California, 
Berkeley, and he has taught at MIT and Harvard. 
Early in his career, he made living breaking code 
for the US government during the Vietnam War. 

How much money can a mathematician earn? 
Simons, who is at the very top of the hedge fund 
game, earned $1.7 billion in 2007. Compare 
this to America’s top CEO, Steven Jobs of Apple 
Computer, who netted a measly $647 million. 

“There is some question as to what the hell 
(hedge fund managers) are doing that is worth 
that kind of money,” observed Berkely economist 
J. Bradford DeLong in the New York Times: “The 
answer is damned mysterious.” 

Less mysterious is how they do it. Hedge fund 
managers handle other people’s investments. 
For this, they take a significant cut - no one more 
so than Simons, who collects 5 percent on the 
roughly $30 billion in his care, before snatching 
a whopping 44 percent of the profits. 

Sadly, making a tangible contribution to so- 
ciety was never the purpose of the hedge-fund 
game. Betting on currencies, stocks and com- 
plex financial derivatives serves no purpose be- 
yond the siphoning of wealth into the hands of 
the winners. 

We can thank Simons for dispelling the naive 
myth of the mathematician as a brilliant idealist, 
someone who loves numbers for their abstract 
qualities, regardless of whether or not there is a 
dollar sign attached. 


If raking in dough is the ultimate form of winning, then 
Halliburton has managed to set pretty good odds for itself. 
Two-time Congressional Medal of Honor recipient General 
Smedley D. Butler summarized it thus: 

“War is a racket. It always has been. It is possibly the oldest, 
easily the most profitable, surely the most vicious. Itis the only 
one international in scope. It is the only one in which the prof- 
its are reckoned in dollars and the losses in lives.” 

War racketeers have always known to play both sides of war, 
pledging no allegiance to any flag. According to Jason Leopold, 


writing for Global Research, Halliburton was secretly selling key 
nuclear components to Iran as late as 2005. If Iran's nuclear 
ambitions led to an American invasion, then Halliburton may 
well have helped to bring about yet another devastating war 
that stands to generate hundreds of millions of dollars for the 
company's shareholders. 

Halliburton has billed the US government more than $20 bil- 
lion since the March 2003 invasion of Iraq. 

If war is a racket, then Halliburton is a big fat winner. 

— Michael Hey 
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Triggered by sudden market plung- 
es in China, the global economy re- 

cently experienced a mild case of the 

jitters. Such jitters can lead to cracks 

in the facade. Like tremors preced- 

ing an earthquake, they signal that 

something fundamental may be 

about to shift. 

Consumer confidence, on the other 
hand, has rebounded sharply of late. 
And since two-thirds of all economic 
activity is fueled by consumer spend- 
ing, such confidence is generally ac- 
knowledged to be a good thing. 

Jitters can be a sign that some- 
times, what we call confidence is un- 
founded optimism at best, or false 
bravado at worst. But to point this 
out is only likely to induce more of 
the same; jitters that could precipi- 
tate the dreaded collapse. 

Confidence is a strange kind of 
voodoo, because it tends to be self-fulfilling. When confi- 
dence is high, success is rarely far behind, boosting con- 
fidence even further. And so it is with the economy; more 
spending fuels growth, generating disposable income, en- 
couraging spending and boosting confidence. 

The inverse is also true. When the economy stalls, confi- 
dence evaporates. The feedback cycle goes into reverse, as 
people squirrel away their valuables. Paper money gets trad- 
ed for things that have real value, like gold and silver coins. 
When people are no longer in the mood to splurge, the econ- 
omy quickly finds itself in jeopardy. 

This is the central paradox, plaguing an economic system 
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premised on ever-increasing consumption. The system re- 
quires an implicit agreement to remain confident at all costs 
and against all reason. We are given only two choices. 
Either we consume ourselves to death, or we stop and watch, 
as the economy spirals into oblivion. 

Neither of these choices is particularly appealing. And so 
we put on a brave face, never allowing a few jitters to rat- 
tle our confidence. Euphoric until the bitter end, we may yet 
have to re-learn a painful lesson from 1929, that sometimes 
itis only a tiny gap that separates speculative exuberance and 
a leap from an open window. 

— Michael Hey 
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It's an anti-smoking ad financed by the tobacco industry: founded in 1997 by Crispin Porter and Bogusky and Arnold 
bae LE E .com uses web, print, and televisi lissuade audiences from smoking. The methods of advertise- 
ment have stirred controversy, namely because they avoid any overt criticism ofthe tobacco industry, due to a clause in the 
agreement tl that the * ads not “vilify” tobacco companies. 7 ‚com now goes by whudafxup. .com to appeal to younger | 
audiences, end features short videos with starring bespei r named “Derrick” who investigates — albeit not very 
| far the “truth” about the tobacco industry. "os y 
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In the law of the market, businesses charge whatever 
they think the market will bear — except in medicine, where 
costs come weighed with moral dilemmas. Multi-billion dol- 
lar pharmaceutical companies are roundly, fundamentally, 
and universally scorned when they charge developing coun- 
tries western-nation prices for their miracle pills. Now, some 
countries are telling drug companies they won't pay. 

Over the past year, Thailand and Brazil began overriding 
the patents for a costly new AIDS medicine from Merck. Bill 
Clinton backed both countries for taking advantage of a “na- 
tional emergency" clause under WTO rules. Clinton's char- 
itable foundation heaped onto big pharma's pain by nego- 
tiating steep discounts on antiretroviral drugs from generic 
manufacturers. *No company will live or die because of high 
price premiums for AIDS drugs in middle-income countries, 
but patients may," explained the former US president. The 
drug companies defended their pricing. 

In recent years, pharmaceutical companies have offered 
discounts on vital medicines to middle-income countries, 
while charging the poorest countries only production costs. 
The profits on such medicines primarily come from sales to 
wealthy states. Brazil and Thailand, ranked 68th and 7oth 
respectively in per capita GDP, are part of the middle class. 
Both countries provide universal access to AIDS treatment, 
and their governments save hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars by buying generic. It sounds like a perfect plan, but the 
Robin Hood approach has its limitations. Cutting into drug 
makers' profits will, as they warn, discourage innovation. 
Drug companies may have a moral obligation to help the 
world's poor, but history has shown that for corporations, 
morals offer weak imperatives. 

It costs about $1 billion to develop a new drug and only one 
in six prospects earns out the cost of development. So phar- 
maceutical companies bet their R&D budgets on drugs that 
have the best shot at the biggest payoffs. The pharmaceutical 
best-seller list includes multi-billion dollar blockbusters like 
Lipitor, Prevacid, and Viagra, treating cholesterol, heartburn 
and erectile dysfunction, respectively. They’re the disorders 
of the wealthy, aging and overfed West. 

Compare that with the top five killers in the developing 
world: respiratory diseases, AIDS, malaria, diarrhea, and tu- 
berculosis. The World Health Organization reports that out 
of the 1,325 new drugs produced during its two-year survey, 





only eleven specifically targeted tropical diseases. That's be- 
cause 82 percent of drug sales come from Canada, the US, 
the European Union, and Japan. Diseases only affect re- 
search budgets to the degree they afflict the deep-pocketed. 
More than a billion Chinese account for less than two per- 
cent of world sales, and all other countries combined buy 
less than 17 percent. 

A more glaring sign of market failure is the scarcity of new 
vaccines. Immunization research is as expensive as drug re- 
search, but makes lousier business sense to pursue. Effective 
vaccines eliminate the customer base in a morally good, fi- 
nancially bad kind of way. So thousands of new drug treat- 
ments are introduced each year compared to a trickle of new 
or improved vaccines. Three of the world's great killers - 
AIDS, malaria, and tuberculosis — could be eliminated once 
and forever with viable vaccines. 

Corporate responsibility and activist pressure have won im- 
portant gains. Bristol-Myers Squibb voluntarily licensed an 
antiretroviral royalty-free to generic manufacturers for India 
and Africa. The mere idea of such royalty-free drugs owes 
to the activists who fought for them. But these and the sav- 
ings in Brazil and Thailand will be short-lived victories if the 
pipeline for new medicines dries up. Why would a drug mak- 
er pursue AIDS medicine if there’s more money in erectile 
dysfunction? Activists’ gains may save lives now, but will en- 
sure fewer AIDS drugs in the future. 

Medicine is, unlike other goods, an issue of ethics and mo- 
rality. With the power to save lives, drug makers bear a bur- 
den of responsibility that other manufacturers don't share. 
But it's futile to keep wishing that big pharma will take up. 
more of that responsibility. The world needs to find and 
build new engines of innovation. We can't keep letting the 
laissez-faire economy dictate which medicines the planet's 
poorest nations receive. 

There are encouraging signs. Non-profits like the 
International Arps Vaccine Initiative, the Wellcome Trust, 
and the Global Fund to Fight ars, Tuberculosis and 
Malaria, contribute substantially to the development of new 
medicines. As the corporate well dries up, attention needs 
to shift from pressuring corporations to encouraging efforts 
like these so that more people in the developing world don't 
end up paying with their lives. 

— Dee Hon 





Can We Make This Brand Fly? 





customel = 
Participant 


The nuclear glow represents the evolving Blackspot brand. 
We've boiled it down to four essential attributes. It’s a tech- 
nique. It's a set of values. Like all brands it’s a rallying point 
- but this time the rules of the game have changed. 


Customer - participant 


The passive consumer becomes an active participant in shap- 
ing the social enterprises of the future. 


Grassroots capitalism 


People support the efforts of small-scale entrepreneurs to 
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capture market share from faceless megacorporations. 


Open-source 


Anyone can brand or co-brand their product or service with 
the Blackspot, joining a loose alliance of thousands of other 
indie Blackspotters. 


Jiu-jitsu marketing 


Blackspotters will go head-to-head with the dominant com- 
panies in their industry, using the power of the world's big- 
gest brands to drive their success. 


The Blackspot campaign was born almost three years ago when we decided to stop mere- 
ly criticizing the status quo and actually do something about it. It was born on the back 
of Nike, capturing the attention of the global media as a lively attack on the brand idol- 
atry and sweatshop production methods of that bloated multinational. Encouragingly, 
Over 25,000 people are now wearing Blackspot shoes. Earth-friendly, anti-sweatshop, 
and cruelty-free, Blackspots are the only shoes designed to give Big Business what it 
needs the most: a swift kick in the brand. 

Sure, there have been challenges along the way. We gota little bit bogged down initial- 
ly by the thousand details of running a business internationally. When you're worrying 
about where in the ocean your shipment of shoes has ended up, and customs is giving 
you headaches, you don’t always have time to think about the bigger branding issues. 
We've learned a lot since we started out, and we're ready for a big push forward. 


Blackspots are the only 
shoes designed to give 
Big Business what it 
needs the most: a swift 
kick in the brand 





In Robert Louis Stevenson’s Treasure Island a pirate is given a “black spot” as a verdict of 
guilt. Now activists are applying the black spot with markers and spray paint to big glob- 
al brands, insinuating the Blackspot idea into a wide variety of businesses. It represents 
fair labor practices, true-cost pricing, green production, but more than that. We thought 
that if you can get people excited about the possibility of doing things in a genuinely dif- 
ferent way, then who knows what might happen? 

Customers wouldn't be customers anymore; they'd become partners. The open-source 
Blackspot brand would spread to anyone who believed in it. Grassroots entrepreneurs 
everywhere would have at their disposal a new kind of jiu-jitsu marketing: they'd go di- 
rectly up against the dominant corporate player in their industry. Imagine a Blackspot 
coffee shop opening right next to a Starbucks and winning customers away with its su- 
perior quality and service. Or a chain of Blackspot restaurants stealing business from 
McDonald's by selling local food in each of its unique locations. 

Everyone who has bought a pair has answered the question: can this crazy experiment 
in grassroots capitalism actually work? 

Join us as we create a completely new way of doing business. 

— Paul Cooper 











The word "vegan" tends to conjure bitter memories for those 
who have tested the waters of veganism and recoiled from 
the experience: bland, rubbery slabs of tofu; “devil’s food” 
muffins that look and taste as if they came straight from 
hell. One restaurant, however, has helped restore the name - 
of vegan cuisine as not only the healthiest type of cuisine on 
earth, but also the most delectable: the Dragonfly Neo-V, a 
“neo-vegan” restaurant in Columbus, Ohio. Since opening 
in 2000, the Dragonfly has consistently appeared on the na- 


_ tion’s Top ro list of vegetarian restaurants. While many res- 


taurateurs toot their own horn for using local or organic in- 
gredients in their menu, few can claim the ambitious vision 
of Dragonfly owners Magdiale Wolmark and Cristin Austin: 
after years of using local or- 

ganic produce in their cook- 
ing, the Dragonfly has recent- 
ly converted an old parking 
lot behind their restaurant 
into a jardin potager (“kitch- 
en garden"), where chefs can 
grow and harvest their own — 
ingredients to use for cook- 
ing. True to their namesake, 
the Dragonfly restaurant in- 
habits the earth with a light 
touch, and inspires clients 

and competitors to do the 
same. 

The story behind the restaurant is as unique as the restau- 
rant itself. Wolmark met with his wife Cristin while they 
were both traveling the US as martial arts competitors. - 
Wolmark notes that the philosophy of martial arts had an 
impact on his decision to become a vegan, in addition to his 
deep love of vegetables and respect for the environment. 

“Wushu is a very compassionate form of martial arts,” he 
explains. "It teaches you to be more aware of the destructive 
power that you have, and how to control it." He points to the 
fast food industry of a prime example of people being uncon- 
scious of the destructive power they wield. 

More than simply eating ethically, the clients who dine at 
Dragonfly come to experience good cooking: Wolmark says 
that his restaurant is frequented by “foodies” who want to 
experience the best that food has for to offer. Asked how the 
meat-lover crowd reacts to his cooking, Wolmark laughs and 
explains that they generally have a good experience, and that 
they are often less intimidated by the all-vegetable cours- 
es than they are about the unfamiliarity of the ingredients. 





Dragonfly Neo-V 


"They look at the menu, and it's like a foreign language to 
them," he says, referring to his customers’ reaction to some 
of the stranger-sounding items in the entrée section. “But 
once they taste it, they realize that it’s not as strange as they 


expected it to be.” 


Wolmark is critical of conventional veganism, and minces 
no words when talking about the pitfalls of the mainstream 
vegan diet. 

“I call [my cuisine] ‘neo-v’ because і it’s not really veganism 
as most people know it... For a lot of people, being a vegan 
simply means eliminating certain foods from your diet." 

Explaining that his cooking is more an “evolution” which 
takes environmental and social elements into the gestalt of. 
the dining experience, he 
expresses his concern that 
the movement isn't going 
far enough. 

“You can still have vegan 
food that is very harmful to 
the environment, like tofu 
burgers," he says. 

“It's really two steps for- 
ward, one step back.” 

So far, the restaurant’s lat- 
est breakthrough in envi- 
ronmentally friendly cui- 
sine, the jardin potager, has 
been doing well. Although 
some of the plants weren't well-suited to Ohio’s climate - to- 
matoes, potatoes, lettuce, pole beans, shiso, haricot verts and 
brilliant orange calendula flowers (used in salads — a tip that 
Wolmark picked up while traveling in Latin America), to 
name justa few examples — have been thriving. With the gar- 
den being featured in a new book, Designing the New Kitchen 
Garden by Jennifer Bartley, the restaurant has sparked re- 
newed interest from the media. "It's been a lot of work," he 
admits in an upbeat voice that doesn't convey the hardship 
of maintaining a garden while managing the restaurant and 


raising two young children. “We've inspired other restau- 


rants to do the same thing, to support community gardens, 

and buy their produce from local farmers . . . it might just be 

asmall thing on their menu, but they broadcast that." 
—Setsuna Sato 





Dragonfly Neo-V Cuisine is located in Columbus, Ohio, at 245 King 
Ave. Visit dragonflyneov.com for more information. 
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Economics is defined as the allocation of scarce re- 
sources among alternative desirable ends. Bill 
McKibben's Deep Economy answers the questions any decent. 
economist must ask: What are the desirable ends? What are 
the scarce resources? How do we allocate? Unfortunately, 
most economists assume that the only desirable end is ever 
increasing consumption of market goods, brought about by 
endless economic growth powered by a global market econ- 
omy. The title Deep Economy is appropriate only because most 
economic analysis is so painfully shallow: McKibben's book 
is actually just economic analysis as it is supposed to be 
done, written in a way that anyone can understand; it is eco- 
logical economics for the masses. 

One of McKibben's central tasks is to challenge the dogma 
of endless economic growth, so deeply ingrained in global 
society that it crosses ideological, religious and national di- 
vides. He achieves this by showing that endless growth is so- 
cially inequitable, physically impossible, and psychological- 
ly undesirable. 

Growth is inequitable because most of the gains from 
growth go to an ever-smaller fragment of society. In spite 
of high growth rates in the US, the median wage hasn't in- 
creased in the past 30 years, and since 1979 real income for 
the bottom go percent has actually declined. Similar trends 
exist in other high-growth nations. 

Endless growth is impossible because you can’t do work 
without energy (a basic law of physics)., Fossil fuels are the 
dominant energy source today, and they are finite. Oil dis- 
coveries peaked in the 1960s and have been declining steadi 
ly ever since. Production surpassed discovery some time in 
the 1980s, and must soon peak as well. Without cheap ener- 
gy, continued economic growth will be impossible. Of even 
greater concern, fossil fuel-induced climate change will fur- 
ther disrupt growth. Furthermore, all economic produc- 
tion is simply the transformation of raw materials provid- 
ed by nature. In nature, these raw materials are the structural 
building blocks of ecosystems. Ecosystem structure gener- 
ates ecological life support functions, also known as ecosys- 
tem services. One of these services is the reproduction of the 
raw materials required for economic production. If we re- 
move too much structure, the ecosystem collapses, and with 








itour economy, civilization and even species. 

This may sound like a dismal scenario so far, but one 
of McKibben’s main points is that more is no longer bet- 
ter. Giving a fair hearing to the conventional point of view, 
McKibben recognizes that in the past, more consumption 
of market goods did make us better off, and in poorer coun- 
tries it still does. But in the wealthy countries, per capi- 
ta consumption has been doubling just about every gener- 
ation, while our self-stated assessments of happiness and 
satisfaction with life as a whole are steady or even declin- 
ing. Depression and stress are on the rise. It’s basic eco- 
nomics: the more you have of something, the less an addi- 
tional unit is worth. But increasing consumption requires us 
to work harder, sacrificing time for families, friends, com- 
munities, for leisure and social interactions. We are not iso- 
lated individuals, "atomic globules of desire" (in the words 
of Veblen), but social animals; a good life depends on the so- 
cial relationships we are currently sacrificing on the altar of 
consumption. 

So what is the solution to our dilemma? Basic econom- 
ics: stop doing something when the costs exceed the benefits 
and invest in whatever offers the highest rate of return. The 
costs of growth now outweigh the benefits for the richest 
countries. The highest rates of return come from investing 
in social and natural capital, which happens naturally when 
we strengthen our local economies. McKibben provides a 
wealth of examples from around the world to show how a re- 
turn to the local can improve our lives. Local production in 
general requires fewer fossil fuels to transport commodities. 
Small scale (local) food production uses less fossil energy 
and fewer agrotoxins while producing more food per acre, 
reducing the stresses on nature. Local consumption leads to 
greater interaction with community members, building our 
social capital and increasing our security. McKibben himself 
serves as one example here, as he spent a winter eating local- 
ly in Vermont and found that the pleasure of interacting with 
the people who grew his food made up for the lack of variety. 
Local economies might be less efficient at producing profits 
and volumes of output, but they are far more efficient at pro- 
ducing the social relationships that provide us with life sat- 
isfaction, security and other basic human needs, and are far 
less harmful to the ecosystems that sustain us. 

Rather than the doom and gloom of so many environmen- 
talist tracts, McKibben shows that building a sustainable so- 
ciety goes hand-in-hand with building a more desirable one. 
He provides us with a vision of this society, and a path to get 
there. This is economics at its best. 





Joshua Farley is a prominent ecological economist and author of 
Ecological Economics: Principles and Applications. 
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John ғ. Kennedy’s Commencement Address at American University, June то, 1963 was an address that 
helped rescue the world from a path of self-destruction. It came in the immediate wake of the Cuban mis- 
sile crisis, when Kennedy and the world had peered over the abyss. He said: 

‘First examine our attitude towards peace itself. Too many of us think it is impossible, too many think it 
is unreal, but that is a dangerous, defeatist belief. It leads to the conclusion that war is inevitable, that man- 
kind is doomed, that we are gripped by forces we cannot control. We need not accept that view. Our prob- 
lems are man-made, therefore they can be solved by man, and man can be as big as he wants. No problem 
of human destiny is beyond human beings. Man’s reason and spirit have often solved the seemingly unsolv- 
able, and we believe they can do it again.’ 

— Reith Lectures 2007. Lecture 1. (Broadcast in Australia May 20, 2007) 





Considering Canada's long-standing domestic and in- 
ternational image as a peacekeeping nation, recruit- 
ment ads for the Canadian Armed Forces usually tread 
lightly. Late last year, as the public: was growing increas- 
ingly uncomfortable with the nation's 


Nova Scotia and Manitoba, while the other mixes domes- 
tic rescue footage with flashes of soldiers in Afghanistan 
aiming their rifles, kicking in doors, searching bomb- 
damaged buildings and liberating hostages. 

Early versions of the ads alledged- 


role in NATO's Afghanistan operations, CANADIAN 9 contained the phrase “fight ter- 
the military unveiled a new, ongoing ror," which was dropped after garner- 
campaign that attempts to connect re- MILITARY ing negative reactions in focus testing. 


cent combat operations with less con- 
troversial disaster relief. à 
The pair of go-second ads feature 
grainy, darkly staged footage and a moody soundtrack, 
with onscreen titles challenging the viewer to “fight 
fear,” “fight distress,” “fight chaos" and, finally, “Fight 
with the Canadian Forces.” One ad focuses strictly on 
the rescue of civilians from emergencies in places like 
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Even without the phrase, some opposi: 
tion party members and representatives 
of the Canadian Islamic Congress sug- 
gested that the ads are war-mongering, while several 
reports of audience heckling accompanied the debut 
of the combat-oriented spot in cinemas. 





“for the action" 


get demographic for plenty of military recruitment a 
but rarely is this made so explicit as in a TV campai 
launched by the British Army in 2006. 
In a quartet of spots for the armored, 
mechanized, light role and air assault 
infantries, the visuals transition rapidly 
between adrenaline-soaked combat op- 
erations and leisurely shots of off-duty 
soldiers skiing, frolicking on the beach 





“there is nothing on this green earth 
that is stronger than the us army” 





Clearly not an organization to mess with what works, 
the most recent recruitment campaign courtesy of the 
US Army is unadulterated, flag-waving Hollywood at 


its finest: soaring magic-hour vistas, 
personal moments of against-the- 
odds triumph, helicopters, endan- 
gered children, wicked awesome 
stunts, and handsome faces glowing 
with steely resolve, all set to an epic 


score of snare drums and swelling brass. 
"There's strong, and then there's army strong,” 





“strength to lead” 


“the strength to do good today 


U.S. 
MILITARY 
AD 





. . tomorrow” 


goes the recurring refrain in a campaign that em- 
phasis good old-fashioned heroism, strength of char- 
acter and duty to your nation. And just in case you 


were wondering which country is the 
best damned country in the world, 
each spot makes it clear in the end: 
"There is nothing on this Green Earth 
stronger than the US Army. Because 
there's nothing on this Green Earth 


that is stronger than a US Army soldier." 


- Adbusters Staff 


“strength to obey” 


OLOHd dV 


David Halberstam 1934 - 2007 


How did America's leaders take their country into the mess- 
iest, most disastrous war in its history? “They had, for all 
their brilliance and hubris and sense of themselves, been un- 
willing to look and learn from the past." 

The war in question was Vietnam — a war David Halberstam 
Covered as a twenty-something reporter with the New York 
Times and wrote about in his 1972 best-seller, The Best and the 
Brightest. In his own words, he was a journalist at a time jour- 
nalism mattered, because 
the government was lying. 
He choppered into com- 
bat alongside marines, but 
he took almost as much fire 
from his own government as 
he did from the Vietnamese. 

It's hard to read 
Halberstam's work about 
Vietnam without feeling it 
could be ripped out of to- 
day's headlines. The 73- 
year-old died as a passen- 
ger in a T-boned Toyota this 
spring, leaving a legacy that 
includes a Pulitzer Prize, 
and 20 books on almost 
as many topics. He wrote 
books about baseball, civ- 

il rights, and the attacks of 
September 11. But the turn- 
ing point in his life - and in 
turn, his country's — was re- 
alizing that the government 
was lying about the war. 
Like many of his generation, 
he had gone to Vietnam as a 
believer, only to find chasms between the realities he saw on 
he ground and the official line he heard. 

“We became caught between the traditional definitions of 
loyalty, patriotism, salute the flag and a higher definition, it 
seemed to me, of democracy, the need to tell the truth,” he 
would later tell a documentary crew. He became a new spe- 
cies of journalist: one that would question the government at 
a time of war. 

Halberstam's reports from the war — already faltering in 
1963 — so incensed President John F. Kennedy that Kennedy 
called the Times’ publisher to have him replaced. Publisher 
Arthur Ochs Sulzberger would not hear of it and even can- 
celled Halberstam’s scheduled vacation to make sure every- 





body got the point. 

The war continued going sour, so the government turned 
on the press. “What they tried to do was make it out as if it 
were a press problem, “ Halberstam said in a TV interview. 
“It was never a press problem. It was a policy problem. . . 
They would say you were left-wing, that you were a sissy, that 
you never went out in battle." 

It's strange how America has to relive Vietnam to learn its 
lessons again. In the lead- 
up to the Iraq war, few 
journalists questioned its 
rationale. It's as if 9/11 
transported the country 
back to post-World War II 
America, when a patriot- 
ic fog made it impossible to 
see ifa president was lying. 
The Iraq campaign would, 
of course, crumble under 
the weight of its lies and 
miscalculations. But this 
time when the facade gave 
away, both the press and 
the administration would 
have Halberstam's blue- 
print to follow. 

“Frankly, part of our 
problem is a lot of the 
press are afraid to trav- 
el very much, so they sit 
in Baghdad and they pub- 
lish rumors," Paul D. 
Wolfowitz, then the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, said 
in 2004. 

This year, George W. Bush sent more troops to Iraq, saying 
the best way to honor those he had already sent to die would 
be to "finish the task they gave their lives for.” 

Alberstam's response, written in 1971: “The president ap- 
pears to believe the United States can win the war, or if you 
prefer, avoid losing it. . . . So that is why we are where we 
are, making the same foolish mistakes and taking the same 
foolish risks." 

All the old lies are new again. Halberstam is dead. Yet his 
work stands out as a letter from tomorrow, instructing us 
about today. 

— Dee Hon 





It Will All Fall Down: 
A Conversation with Seymour Hersh 


In the pantheon of legendary journalists, Seymour Hersh 
stands out as a preeminent chronicler of US power. Born in 
Chicago in 1937, he came to international prominence with 
a 1969 report on the My Lai massacre in Vietnam. The report 
on the hundreds of civilians, primarily women and children, 
who were slaughtered by US troops energized the anti-war 
movement and won Hersh a Pulitzer Prize. In later years he 
wrote on Henry Kissinger, JFK, and Mordechai Vanunu, the 
Israeli who was kidnapped by the Mossad in Rome and im- 
prisoned for 18 years in Israel after exposing Israel's secret 
nuclear arsenal. 

Famous for using high-level inside sources, Hersh’s reports 
for the New Yorker on the Iraq War have become a must-read 
for their revelations on the inner workings of the Bush ad- 
ministration. Richard Perle, a leading neoconservative and 
one of the authors of the Iraq War, called Hersh the “clos- 


est thing American journalism has to a terrorist” after he ex- 
posed Perle's involvement in financial dealings designed to 
profit from the war. Perle lost his position as chair of the in- 
fluential Defense Policy Board as a result of the report and 
threatened to sue Hersh for libel but never followed through. 
In 2005 Hersh reported that the US was conducting covert 
operations within Iran to locate targets for a possible attack. 
In 2006, he revealed that the administration was considering 
a nuclear strike on Iran, and reported that the US had encour- 
aged Israel to plan and execute the war against Lebanon, in 
which more than a thousand Lebanese civilians were killed. 
More recently he has written about US and Saudi support for 
Sunni jihadists in Lebanon. If the aim of journalism is to hold 
the powerful to account, Hersh is a towering example on 
how to do just that. He spoke to Adbusters contributing editor 
Deborah Campbell from his office in Washington, DC. 


FADI AL-ASSAAD / REUTERS 


On the scandal of 
Abu Ghraib and 

the power balance 
in the Middle East 


DC: Your recent article on the stifling 
of General Taguba’s inquiry into the 
Abu Ghraib prison scandal (in which 
Donald Rumsfeld was accused of mis- 
leading Congress) was pretty shocking. 
What was the most surprising revela- 
tion for you? 


SH: I've given up being surprised by 
these guys. I would guess the bald af- 
frontery of the contempt for Congress. 
We already know about their contempt 
for the press. Just going to Congress 
and misrepresenting what they know. 
And we all know they do it. 


DC: Why do you think the Bush admin- 
istration keeps getting away with this 
kind of behavior? 


SH: That’s a question you really have to 
direct at the Congress and at the main- 
stream press. Maybe we're just inured. 
There’s just so much of this. When 
you have such a lack of, you know, the 
word that’s never mentioned anymore 
is morality, and across the board you 
basically have people that are dimin- 
ishing values, diminishing the consti- 
tution. To me it shows just how fragile 
the whole society is. These guys come 
in and we've had a collapse of the mil- 
itary, collapse of Congress, collapse of 


the press, collapse of the federal gov- 
ernment. It’s pretty shocking how eas- 
ily it slips. 


DC: With your story on Lebanon about 
the US and Saudi Arabia supporting 
Sunni jihadists, including Fatah al- 
Islam, we then see the Lebanese army 
start to fight Fatah al-Islam in a refu- 
gee camp in Lebanon. What happened 
there? 


SH: Look, I’m not being querulous but 
it doesn’t matter what I think. What 
obviously happened is that, assum- 

ing I was right, there’s a pattern here. 
If you go back two decades, when the 
war against Russia was being fought 

in Afghanistan, the Saudis convinced 
us that they could control the Salafis — 
Osama Bin Laden, etc. — and we overtly 
and knowingly aided them and it end- 
ed up biting our ass. So it's not illogical 
to conclude that one ofthe things that 
happened is that people we thought we 
could control, we could not control. So, 
right now we are helping the Lebanese 
army fight people that we indirectly 
helped support. As usual, it's complete 
madness. 


DC: You met Hezbollah leader Sheikh 
Hassan Nasrallah in Lebanon some 
time ago. Is fear of him and his popu- 
larity their reason for supporting Sunni 
jihadists at this point? 


SH: Sure. Of course. 
DC: He's been branded as a terrorist by 


the West and the media. What was your 
impression of him? 


SH: I think in Europe he is seen much 
differently. The Germans certainly ne- 
gotiated with him; the French do. In 
fact, Hezbollah was invited by the 
French government to a conference 
that may or may not take place on the 
whole Lebanese crisis. I hear it was de- 
layed because of American protests. So 
basically this is an American point of 
view. I think the Brits even have a dif- 
ference of opinion. And I don't think 
there's any question that, whatever he 
may have done two decades ago, today 
he's certainly playing it responsibly, 
and his response to the crisis most re- 
cently has been pretty interesting, sup- 
porting the Lebanese army, etc. So his 
record speaks for itself. He's also prob- 
ably the most influential man in the 
Middle East right now. 


DC: More so than [Iranian president] 
Ahmadinejad? 


SH: Oh my God yes. I don’t think 
there's any question. All the popular- 
ity polls show, particularly after the 
war against the Israelis, he was num- 
ber one in the hit parade. I don’t know 
if this is true, but I think Ahmadinejad 
even wanted Hezbollah to come vis- 

it him publicly in Tehran at one point 
in the last six months. He wouldn't do 
it, maybe for reasons as simple as his 
own security. But, he's quite an impos- 
ing figure. And he's somebody that, 
were we in the real world, we'd be deal- 
ing with. But we're not in the real world 
here in Washington DC. 


DC: Is his popularity contributing to 


this whole shift now towards a Sunni- 
Shia split in the Middle East? 


SH: That seems to be this administra- 
tion's goal, to mobilize the moder- 

ate Sunnis such as they are in Egypt, 
Lebanon and Saudi Arabia, to join with 
the United States, Great Britain and 
Israel, against the Shia. Pretty amaz- 
ing stuff. 


DC: Whether the Shia be in Iran or 
Lebanon or Syria. 


SH: Well particularly because they're in 
Iran, and then if there's going to be ne- 
gotiation between Israel and Syria, one 
ofthe Israeli hopes will be to wean the 

Syrians from Nasrallah and Iran, which 
I don't think is possible. 


DC: Why the shift? Why is this the new 
front at this point? Is it because we see 
the Shia coming to power in Iraq? 


SH: Probably. I don't have a chance to 
ask the president about this stuff, but 
it seems clear that it has to do with the 
failure in Iraq and the possibility that 
they're going to have a Shia govern- 
ment in Iraq and a Shia government 

in Iran. From the American point of 
view and also from the moderate Sunni 
point of view it’s pretty scary. 


DC: It seems that they never did the 
math and they realized that one person, 
one vote, was going to mean a Shia win 
in Iraq. 


SH: Well of course they did the math 
but, I think that they thought they 


could control it better than it turned 
out they could. 


DC: Is that a theme? That they seem to 
think that they can control situations 
and they consistently get out of hand? 


SH: Again, it seems like it is, but it's 
also very possible that everything that's 
happening is also what they want. It 
could be, basically, the notion of chaos. 
Kissinger once said about the Iran-Iraq 
War back two decades ago when they 
were killing each other: “Let them kill 
each other.” Let’s help each side kill 
the other guy. And that may be one of 
the theories to explain the Sunnis ver- 
sus Shia. It's almost impossible to fig- 
ure out what they’re thinking. 


DC: When it comes to Iran, you've writ- 
ten about the internal policy battles 
where it seems that Cheney has been 
pushing for a more militaristic ap- 
proach to Iran. Who do you think is 
winning the policy battles right now? 


SH: I'm actually writing more on this 
eventually. I don't even think it's really 
been a policy battle; I think it's always 
been Cheney. Cheney, Cheney, Cheney. 
It's very hard to get reliable informa- 
tion on what the president believes and 
wants to do. I really do not know, oth- 
er than that Rice speaks for herself. I've. 
always been skeptical of her influence. 
But nobody really knows. This is the 
most submerged, hidden, unrealized 
government we've ever had. 


On the Bush 
Administration 
in the Middle East 


DC: Given that you've been follow- 
ing US governments since basical- 

ly Vietnam, how does this administra- 
tion's foreign policy compare? 


SH: Well, it's a joke. Look, even in 
Vietnam, in the worst days, you always 
had Kissinger. I never thought I'd say 
it, but if we had a Kissinger around, 
we at least could be reasonably sure 
that what seems to be an insane poli- 
cy would have some protocol to fill. At 
one point, I remember Kissinger in the 
early 70s trying to strike a deal to buy, 
Ithink, 12 years worth of oil from the 
Shah of Iran at a bargain price, ten or 
12 bucks a barrel, and that would have 
explained some ofthe huge arms deals 
that were going into this failing state. 
It was inexplicable except there was a 
side deal. So you always thought, okay, 
maybe you can't always see it. So if 
Kissinger were here, this insanity we're 
seeing right now concerning the war in 
Iraq might be tied to the argument that 
maybe it's hiding some complicated 
form that we just can't figure out. But 
without a guy like Kissinger, what you 
see is what you got. 


DC: But you have to wonder if there is 
some underlying logic. You touched 
on the chaos model. Iraq appears to 
bea disaster for US foreign policy but 
it may not be to people on the inside. 
You've basically inoculated Iraq; you're 


close to Iran; you've got a big embas- 
sy going up; a permanent base in the 
Middle East; you're selling arms by the 
billions. 


SH: I don't buy that. You could argue 
that the Israelis can move their anti- 
missile weapons from the borders in 
Iraq to other borders. But nah, it's a 
disaster. Of course they had planned 

to grab the oil, and they are building 

a new facility in the Green Zone. And 
they are probably building at least one 
base about which we don't know much. 
Apparently there is a lot of concrete be- 
ing poured on the ground somewhere 
near the border with Iran. They are 
thinking about permanent bases. It was 
all part of the strategic plan, but they're 
not going to be able to hold any of it. 
The end will be pretty brutal. In the end 
the embassy will crumble. It will all 

fall down. The chaos theory, in broad 
terms, is simply to let it all go up in 
smoke. But I don't believe there is any 
way that this can work out in a way that 
makes sense. Even for the Straussian 
believers in controlled destruction. But 
again, it could be right. We don't get 
much straight talk from this president. 
One ofthe American enemies down the 
line will always be the Saudis. We know 
they've played games, they've financed 
a lot of Salafi groups around the world. 
And the idea that Saudi Arabia is a 
moderate state, that Jordan is a mod- 
erate state when Abdullah II is holding 
on by the skin of his teeth, or Mubarak 
in Egypt who is certainly anything but 
a democrat. All of these countries are 
pretty marginal. So I just don’t know 
what's going to happen. 


On investigative 
journalism 


DC: Now, if we go back to the be- 
ginning of your career, and the sto- 

ry you broke on the My Lai massacre in 
Vietnam, was it easy to get that kind of 
story into the public eye? 


SH: No. Nobody wanted it. I had to set 
up an independent news agency and 
sell itas a syndicated news column, 
and then tell everybody who bought 

it that we had the copyright, we had 
lawyered it, we were going to take re- 
sponsibility for lawsuits. It was horri- 
ble. I mean, I had been a major writ- 
er, I'd been with the AP and орт, been 
a press secretary for a guy who ran for 
president, had written for a lot of mag- 
azines. I knew everybody. Yet I got 

that story and nobody wanted to touch 
it. But once we syndicated it and any 
newspaper who ran it could puta copy- 
right and say, well, somebody else is re- 
sponsible, then they ran it. But that was 
pretty horrible. I think we sent it to fifty 
papers over telex collect — that was the 
way you did it back then before email 
—and I think 35 or 36 ran it, most of 
them as the lead story. So the institu- 
tion isn't totally dead. It's in trouble, 
but it's not totally dead. 


DC: How do you see the media environ- 
ment changing since that point? 


SH: That's a big question. Basically, it's 
a little shocking to me that the main- 
stream press has so completely missed 


the story of this war in Iraq and this 
presidency. I think when we look back 
on this era we're going to be very criti- 
cal of the press. They really missed one 
of the great moral issues of our time, 
just as they missed Vietnam for many 
years. So it’s really pretty sad. 


DC: Where do you see some good jour- 
nalism happening right now? 


SH: Dana Priest in the Washington Post 
did some good stuff. There's a kid 
named Nir Rosen who does some good 
stuff and has spent a lot of time out 
there. There are a lot of good journal- 
ists out there doing stuff, not all of 
them necessarily where we can see it. 
My old newspaper, the New York Times, 
is basically a huge disappointment to 
me, not only because of Judith Miller 
but because they continue to flack for 
the war. And that’s sort of depressing. 
After all those years I spent there I am 
a little astonished that they haven't fig- 
ured out a way to be more critical of 
Bush. 


DC: Can you talk at all about what 
you're doing right now? 


SH: No. Why would I? I’m doing the 

same thing I've been doing since this 
war began. I haven't written another 

story since 9/11. I hate it. 








by DEBORAH CAMPBELL 


While the American media and politicians wax poetic on Iran — 
to bomb or not to bomb? - the story of how Iran-US relations 
arrived at such a critical juncture has been all but expunged 
from historical memory. Why such amnesia? In order to under- 
stand the current cold war, one must remember where it all be- 
gan: with the first American regime change in the Middle East, 
the CIA coup of 1953 that set the stage for the rise of Islam as a 
political force violently opposed to US hegemony. 

It happened shortly after Mohammed Mossadegh, a liberal 
democrat who believed fervently in national independence, be- 
came Iran's prime minister in 1951 and nationalized Iran's oil 
industry. Dr. Mossadegh — Time magazine's Man of the Year 
in 1952 — had long watched foreign powers pull Iran's strings. 
At ће dawn of the twentieth century, a British oil prospector 
signed a sweetheart deal guaranteeing a long-term monopoly 
on Iranian oil. In 1907, Britain and Russia signed a secret trea- 
ty dividing Iran into spheres of influence. A year later, the Brits 
struck oil and founded what would soon be the richest corpo- 
ration in the British Empire, the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. 
During World War II, Britain and the Soviet Union invaded Iran 
to secure its oil fields and supply lines, deposing the insubor- 
dinate Reza Shah - whose urgent appeals to the United States 
fell on deaf ears — and replacing him with his more compli- 
ant son, Mohammed Reza Shah. Until Mossadegh’s arrival, the 
Brits as good as owned Iran. So they were startled to find that the 
Iranians had chosen a leader who believed that Iran, and its oil, 
belonged to them. He would have to be stopped. 

After an economic blockade and the presence of British war- 
ships in the Persian Gulf failed to break Mossadegh's will, the 
British government persuaded the incoming Eisenhower ad- 
ministration to send in the cra. It would take only a month be- 
fore Iran's best chance at a secular and democratic future was 
under permanent house arrest, his home burnt down by mobs 
in the pay of an operative named Kermit Roosevelt. It was a mo- 
ment of heady celebration - signifying the emergence of the 
US as the leading imperial power in the Middle East, replacing 
Britain — and heralded many regime changes to come, but the 
official cra report included a cautionary note: "Possibilities of 
blowback against the United States should always be in the back 
of the minds ofall cra officers involved in this type of opera- 
tion.” Indeed. 
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Oil wealth pours in and out again 
justas quickly, squandered on west- 
ern military equipment and the lavish tastes ofthe 
Shah and his coterie of admirers. In 1971, the Shah 
throws himself a $100-million party at Persepolis to 
commemorate the 2,500th anniversary of the Persian 
Empire and celebrate his glorious achievements. 
Among the guests who feast on roast peacock stuffed 


Anglo-Iranian changes its named to British Petroleum and re- 
gains its assets, but must share its monopoly with American oil 
companies. The young Mohammed Reza Shah, who knows the ski hills and luxury 
resorts of Europe better than his own country, is restored to the throne but owes 
a debt of allegiance to the United States. While the Shah is enjoying the high life, 
the SAVAK, his American-trained secret police, capably torture or disappear even 
the most timid of dissidents. The SAVAK inspires raw hatred in the Iranian people, 
who remember Mossadegh, the leader who once told them they could be free. 





with foie gras and Chateau Lafite-Rothschild cham- 
pagne are (left to right) Prince Rainier of Monaco, 
Prince Philip of Great Britain, Crown Prince Gustav 
of Sweden and Vice President Spiro Agnew of the 
United States. Yet the party must be held behind 
barbed wire, guarded by men with machine guns, as 
protests erupt at Tehran University. It will be remem- 
bered as the beginning of the end. 


FEBRUARY 
One of the Shah’s 


dwindling support- 
ers holds his likeness to her eye, as 
ifto say, “He is the light of my eyes.” 
That light has dimmed across Iran. 








After enduring a long reign of terror, a broad-based popular revolution overthrows the Shah. 
Five million Iranians crowd the streets of Tehran to welcome the revolution’s symbolic leader, 
Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini, on his return from exile in Paris. Few expect he will be more than a figurehead. 
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APRIL 


The purge 
begins. 
Among 

the bodies 
ofeleven 
members of 
the Shah’s 
regime on 
the floor ofa 
mortuary is 
the chief of 
the despised 
SAVAK. 


NOVEMBER 








Fueled by the belief 
that the US is about. 
to launch anoth- 

er coup after allow- 
ing the Shah to take 
refuge there, mili- 
tant students seize the 
American embassy in 
Tehran, holding 52 
hostages for 444 days. 
Ayatollah Khomeini, 
who was not involved 
in the hostage-taking, 
nevertheless lends his 
support and uses the 
distraction to consoli- 
date power. 
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NOVEMBER 


A poster ofa US ma- 
rine held prisoner 
in the US embassy, 
where the students 
piece together hun- 
dreds of pages of 
secret documents 
outlining the extent 
of former American 
control of Iran and 
its plans to destabi- 
lize the new regime. 





Such images of US hostages galvanize American TV viewers. For many, who have no memory 
of 1953, this is their first introduction to Iran. It will make a lasting impression. 


In the 

face of 
the greatest crisis of his 
presidency, President 
Jimmy Carter orders a 
hostage rescue operation 
that goes terribly wrong 
due to unforeseen lo- 
gistical problems. With 
Carter’s popularity plum- 
meting, Ronald Reagan 
wins a landslide victory in 
the presidential election. 
The hostages are released 
six minutes after Reagan 
is sworn in, contribut- 
ing to allegations that his 
emissaries secretly nego- 
tiated to extend the hos- 
tage-taking until after the 
elections. 





Saddam Hussein, who invaded Iran in 1980 with the quiet encouragement of the US, has begun to use poi- 

son gas on Iranians on an almost daily basis. According to the Washington Post, “The administrations of 
Ronald Reagan and George H.W. Bush authorized the sale to Iraq of numerous items that had both military and civilian ap- 
plications, including poisonous chemicals and deadly biological viruses, such as anthrax and bubonic plague.” In November 
1983, concerned that Iran is gaining the upper hand, the Reagan administration issues a national security directive which 
states that the United States will do “whatever was necessary and legal” to prevent Iraq from losing the war with Iran. 
Hussein will eventually turn his chemical weapons on Iraqi Kurds as well. 





Donald Rumsfeld visits Saddam Hussein in Baghdad as 

special envoy of Ronald Reagan to discuss common inter- 
ests and Iraqi oil shipments. Rumsfeld was previously involved (along with 
Dick Cheney) in promoting the development of Iran’s nuclear program un- 
der the Shah. The international community will not intervene to stop the 
war between Iran and Iraq until Iran begins blowing up oil tankers in the 
Strait of Hormuz. The war ends in a stalemate in 1988. 


Mahmoud Ahmadinejad, a veteran of 

the Iran-Iraq War, is elected president 
of Iran. Whereas Iran had offered a full peace deal to the 
US in 2003, when it appeared the Americans were trium- 
phant in Iraq, Ahmadinejad is the public face ofa govern- 
ment that feels empowered by the demise of its two archri- 
vals, the Taliban and Saddam Hussein and the rise ofa Shia 
theocracy in Iraq that has strong ties to Iran. Within days 
of Ahmadinejad's election, the country announces it is pro- 
ceeding with uranium enrichment. Nuclear power, says 
Ahmadinejad, is Iran’s right under international law. Since 
Iran is a signatory to the nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty 
which permits civilian nuclear programs, he is correct. The 
US believes the program will ultimately yield the wMps it 
has failed to find in Iraq. 
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As Iraq descends into chaos with 700,000 Iraqis dead, the US administration issues a troop “surge” in 

hope of regaining control, and makes the unusual argument that Tehran is arming anti-US insurgents — 
most of whom are Sunni and traditional enemies of the Shia Iranians. The US also announces a new policy of arming Sunni 
insurgents, arguing that they are being recruited to help fight “Al-Qaeda.” In January the US raids an Iranian consulate in 
Kurdish Iraq, capturing low-level Iranian diplomatic staff; Iraqi troops working for the US later capture an Iranian diplo- 
mat in Baghdad. Soon after, Iran captures 12 British sailors on an intelligence mission in disputed waters. The sailors are 
released a day after the Iranian diplomat, who claims to have been tortured by the CIA, is returned to Iran. 


7 О О US fleet carriers gather in the Persian 

lf; Mohammed ElBaradei, director- 
general of the International Atomic Energy Agency, an- 
nounces thata military attack on Iran would be “an act of 
madness," and stresses that nonproliferation efforts are un- 
dermined as long as the *big boys" — such as the US and 
Israel - are permitted to have nuclear weapons. The US pres- 
ident authorizes the CIA to engage in covert operations to 
destabilize the Iranian regime. In the media coverage, com- 
parisons to the 1953 CIA regime change in Iran are nowhere 
to be found. 





WHO DO YOU THINK? THE FUNDA 
MENTALIST STUDENTS HAVE TA) 
THE AMERICANS HOSTAGE! 


ANYWAY, THE AMERICANS 
ARE DUMMIES, 


MAYBE, BUT NOW 
NO ONE CAN GO 
TO THE UNITED 
STATES. 


THEY CALL IT "A NEST 
OF SPIES.” HA HA! YOU'D. 
THINK IT WAS A JAMES. 
BOND MOVIE. 


THINK ABOUT IT. 
NO EMBASSY, 
NO VISA! 


THEY'VE OCCUPIED 
THE U.S. EMBASSY !! 


‘YOU'RE NOT INTERESTED? 


KAVEH, THEY CLOSED THE U.S. 
EMBASSY TODAY. | WON'T BE 
ABLE TO COME AND SEE YOU. 


THÉ DREAM WASN'T THE USA. 
IT WAS SEEING MY FRIEND KAVEH, 
WHO HAD LEFT TO GO LIVE IN THE 
STATES A YEAR EARLIER. 





Dear Adbusters, 
Attached you will find the piece | wrote on the Farsi translation of Milan Kundera's The Unbearable 
Lightness of Being. It was out in 1986, a year after the original version, when Mr. Hashemi Rafsanjani 
was the president of Iran, and Dr. Mostafa Mirsalim was the Minister of Culture and Islamic Guidance. 
The Ministry is responsible for any cultural product, and issues certain permissions for release and 
distribution of cultural productions. 
Regards, 

Sohrab Mohebbi 

Tehran 


The seduced Tereza finally finds herself in the makeshift anteroom of the flat belonging 
to the tall engineer. 

“. . . Then she felt his hand on her shoulder. The man took the book [Oedipus] out of 
her hand, put it back on the shelf without a word." 


This is the furthest we get in the Farsi translation of Milan Kundera's The Unbearable 
Lightness of Being. Czech-born Kundera has somewhat of a cult following in Iran. Most of 
his writings are available in bookstores throughout the country and they have been re- 
printed many times. He is mostly known for the psychological/philosophical aspects of 
his work — and less for his Marquis de Sade — influenced ventures. 

And so, we never do find out if Tereza eventually surrenders herself to the throes of dis- 
loyalty, lightness of physical ecstasy, her soul watching her naked body in the arms of 
a stranger as if watching planet Mars at close range. Although she later demonstrates 
hints of guilt and remorse, she remains — in the Iranian version of the tale— the Virgin 
Mary figure who eventually dies with her husband in a tragic car crash. 

Perhaps these glaring omissions add some sense of suspense to the book, and “lets 
the readers imagination automatically complete the writer's vision,” as Kundera himself 
suggests in the Art of Novel. We miss a whole chapter of Thomas's debaucherous stint 
as a window-washer. We knew he had a taste for women, but a woman cheating on her 
husband is completely against the morals of an Islamic society. Perhaps this is why the 
Farsi title of the book is simply Burden of Being. 


Published in French in 2003, Marjane Satrapi’s graphic novel Persepolis won international acclaim for its intimate 
account of the author’s childhood memories and the political transformation of Iran before and after the 
Islamic Revolution. Satrapi, a descendent of the Shah who ruled Persia during the late 19th century, draws upon 
her family’s rich past to recreate the turbulent political history of Iran. The novel has recently been developed 
into a feature-length animated film, to be released by Sony Pictures in winter 2007. 


THE IRAQ WAR: 


NO-HANGOVER CURE 


by MATT TAIBBI 


The end of June was a rough time for the neoconserva- 
tive revolution — a time of suddenly deflated dreams, politi- 
cal panic-selling, horrifying and previously unthinkable con- 
cessions to pragmatism and common sense. Just as Lenin 
on his deathbed had to suffer the rank humiliation of seeing 
his workers' paradise resort to limited capitalism to save the 
Soviet postwar economy, George Bush in his last presiden- 
tial days of pending indictments and plummeting approval 
ratings was suddenly forced to swallow the indignity of fel- 
low Republicans calling for “diplomatic solutions” in Iraq. 

Republicans calling for diplomacy? What's next, Don 
Rumsfeld leading a gay pride march? Things got so bad by 
the end ofthe spring that even wrinkled old hawk George 
Voinovich, for years an automatic "aye" on Dick Cheney's 
senatorial scorecard, got it into his head to dress up in hip- 
pie garb and issue a statement calling for “responsible mili- 
tary disengagement" from Iraq. Also abandoning ship were 
John Sununu, Norm Coleman, Dick Lugar . . . It was as if the 
whole of the old “kill the bastards” coalition decided simul- 
taneously to run for the hedges, each one taking with him a 
piece of the emperor's clothing - leaving poor Bush alone 
and cupping his johnson as he stared sadly out the Oval 
Office window in the direction of the Middle East. 

Next thing we knew, White House spokesliar Tony Snow 
was grimly admitting to stunned reporters that the president 
saw troop withdrawals “over the horizon.” A hush went over 
the press room, for everyone present understood; Snow's 
statement marked the unofficial end of the Iraq War. 

Italso marked the beginning of a whole new era of 
American loserdom. Remember Stripes, Bill Murray’s take on 
American self-esteem after Vietnam? “We're American sol- 
diers!" Murray famously joked. “We've been kicking ass for 
200 years! We're 10-1!” 

Well, make it 10-2. Which begs the question: exactly how 
much is this postwar period going to suck? The post-Vietnam 
era was bad enough. Indeed, that whole Indochina adventure 
was a perfect preview of the modern American habit for fail- 
ure, We showed up in Southeast Asia, killed two million or 
so people, sprayed half the Vietnamese peninsula with dead- 
ly chemicals, then pulled up suddenly and went home to 
spend the next 20 years or so making soft-lit, woe-is-us mov- 





ies about how depressing it is to buy a Mexican hooker when 
your legs don’t move. 

To cap it off, America’s humiliating defeat in Vietnam at 
the hands of a few million skinny farmers in pajamas – a de- 
feat that was at once military and moral, a defeat not only of 
American manpower but of the America-as-superpower idea 
— that defeat inspired the creation of a whole new political 
movement dedicated to overcoming the “malaise” of losing. 
From Reagan to Bush I to Rush to W., the resultant conser- 
vative groundswell argued tirelessly that America had been 
unfairly robbed of its "pride," that only the intervention ofa 
traitorous ensemble of reporters, protesters and overweight 
lefty film directors had prevented the Vietnam adventure 
from coming off aces. Said traitorous ensemble had thrown 
America's cultural priorities so out of whack, the story went, 
that even a bona fide war hero like Bob Kerrey was forced 
to apologize for having slit the throats of unarmed wom- 
en and old people during combat way back when. Implicit in 
the election of George W. Bush in 2000 was a sort of earnest 
promise that no American would ever again have to apolo- 
gize for killing an unarmed old person, with a hunting knife 
or any other weapon for that matter. 

By the eve of the Iraq War, the only "lesson" that America 
had learned from Vietnam is that it took America a long time 
to recover from the experience — a moral that must have been 
a source of some amusement to those Vietnamese who were 
still eating poisoned fish, giving birth to three-headed ba- 
bies, etc. In any case the invasion of Iraq the second time 
around was really an announcement that we were now fully 
recovered from the Vietnam bummer. The fact that we were 
able to go to war without any observable logical reason for 
doing so was key to the whole venture. After all, such an in- 
vasion would have been politically unthinkable in the first 
twenty years after the evacuation of Saigon. Even for Desert 
Storm, we had to wait for someone else to start the fight. But 
Iraqi Freedom, that was the real deal — war just for the sheer 
enjoyable fuck of it, started for reasons even sillier than the 
Gulf of Tonkin. The pride was back. 

Except that now the pride is gone again, and one has to 
wonder, how exactly is America going to recover this time? 
Because the utter failure of America’s Iraq adventure wasn’t 


justa massive blow to our international cachet, and a seri- 
ous setback in the effort to get a grip on the whole terrorism 
thing. It was also a stark repudiation of 30 years of agitation 
by political conservatives to prove that Vietnam was an un- 
just aberration. 

Next time, they said, we'll do it right, and we won't lose. 
And indeed, they kept cameras out of the battlefield, and 
convinced the TV networks not to film coffins or frightened 
teenagers holding their guts in, and developed awe-inspir- 
ing technologies that limited casualties and overwhelmed 
any and all enemy forces in numbers — and they learned to 
simply ignore mass protests, and stifled upper-class dissent 
by cancelling the draft, and they made sure returning sol- 
diers were treated as heroes this time around, etc. etc. etc. 
They fixed, they thought, every tactical mistake, and yet the 
defeat was even starker this time. We lost to a bunch of hairy 
dudes with garage-door openers and 50-year-old shells. Our 
enemy didn’t even have China or Russia backing them this 
time. They were just a bunch of sneaky guys with beards, and 
they whipped a country with a $600-billion defense budget, 
а country that ruled the sea 
lanes and had its foot on the 
neck of international capital- 
ism. Who could we possibly 
blame for this one? 

Well, that’s going to be 
the big question now, isn’t 
it? America has always de- 
fined itself by its wars. Our 
intense longing for a return to the days when we could view 
ourselves through the sepia-toned prism of Band of Brothers 
WWII heroism has driven us to jump into one wrong-head- 
ed bloodbath after another. That persistent cultural memory 
of being the gritty good guy in green engaged in fierce indus- 
trial battle with heavily accented bad guys across the ocean 
has carried us even to this day - so much so that no amount 
of My Lais or Abu Ghraibs has yet been able to budge main- 
stream America's implicit belief in the inherent righteous- 
ness of any war we choose to fight. 

But those days may be over. Iraq was such a monstrous fail- 
ure on every level - such a senseless and extravagant waste of 
lives both American and Iraqi, and one almost certain to re- 
sult, moreover, in a palpably worsened security situation — 
that when future generations of warmongers start campaign- 
ing to bring the “pride” back, very few Americans are going 
to know what the fuck they're talking about. Which pride 


was that again? The pride of “Shock and Awe”? The pride of 
“Mission Accomplished”? The pride of spending $400 bil- 
lion in five years only to end up providing less electricity to 
Iraq than before we invaded? After Vietnam, we were down 
on our luck; now we're officially an international joke. Shit, 
even the Italians have a better recent war record than we do. 
The worst thing about all of this is that in America’s im- 
mediate political future there will be no shortage of well- 
funded opportunists who will try to bring the “pride” back 
by campaigning for this or that restorative military cam- 
paign. Because we never fight anyone who can meaningful- 
ly fight back, and because we've already been whipped bad- 
ly in North Africa and the Middle East of late, our choices for 
future invasion targets may have to involve a slightly less im- 
posing class of belligerent nation — Reunion Island, say, or 
Liechtenstein, or possibly even Great Britain if we get real- 
ly desperate. And when we get beat by one of those jugger- 
nauts, that's when the really ugly feelings will kick in. We'll 
know the American empire has finally fallen when Oliver 
Stone makes his epic about the rorst Airborne being pushed 





No amount of My Lais or Abu Ghraibs has yet 
been able to budge mainstream America's 
implicit belief in the inherent righteousness 
of any war we choose to fight 


into the Gulf of Siam by the Thai tourism ministry. 

In all seriousness, the one saving grace of all of this is that 
America in the years since the end of the Vietnam War has 
evolved in a direction of such extraordinary collective stupid- 
ity that it is entirely possible that even after the inevitable he- 
licopters-leaving-Baghdad moment, a huge plurality of the 
population will not even be aware that we just lost another 
war. 

In the age ofthe 24-hour news cycle, we'll be able to pitch 
the cessation of hostilities as meaning just about anything — 
victory, defeat, troops leaving for lunch, anything. And once 
the money-shot exit moment is past, the country will move 
on to the next boozed-out Lindsay Lohan scandal three min- 
utes later, leaving the legacy of the Iraq War to be mainly an 
issue of how skilled we'll be in future years at lying to our- 
selves about our history. And unlike knowing when and how 
and who to fight, we’re still pretty good at that. 





“A prison with one million inmates” is how Israeli filmmaker Ram Loevy described the Gaza Strip in 2003. Increasingly 
isolated politically and economically from the rest of the world, frustration in Palestine reached boiling point this June when 
rival groups Fatah and Hamas erupted in bloody conflict. Despite Israel's withdrawal in 2005, its presence continues to be 
felt on a daily basis by Gaza’s residents: Israeli controls have turned their home into a cage. 


The runway at the Gaza The entire Gaza Strip is en- 
International Airport was de- circled by an electric fence 
stroyed by Israeli bulldozers that Israel built during the 
in 2001. Presently, all visitors Intifada in 2001. The three 
to the Gaza strip must enter checkpoints around the 
and leave through Tel-Aviv. _ Gaza fence - Erez, Karni, and 
S ^ Rafah - perform daily secu- 
rity checks on all Gaza resi- 
dents before crossing. 






Gaza's beaches have been A 


locked off by Israeli troops. The 
presence of military vessels in 
Gazan waters prevents fisher- 
men from accessing the waters; 
the ban of fishing has been ab- 
solute since June 2006. 


— — Israeli Apache helicopters 
survey Gaza on a daily basis, 
firing missiles at any suspi- 
cious activity that they sur- 
vey on land. 


Israeli troops police the Egyptian 
border to prevent Palestinians from 
crossing into Egypt. Hamas troops 
took control over the Egypt border 
area in June 2007. 


What happens when one-and-a-half million human beings are imprisoned in a tiny, arid territory, cut off from their compatri- 
ots and from any contact with the outside world, starved by an economic blockade and unable to feed their families? 

Some months ago, I described this situation as a sociological experiment set up by Israel, the United States and the European 
Union. The population of the Gaza Strip as “guinea pigs.” 

This week, the experiment showed results. They proved that human beings react exactly like other animals: when too many 
of them are crowded into a small area in miserable conditions, they become aggressive, and even murderous. The organizers 
of the experiment in Jerusalem, Washington, Berlin, Oslo, Ottawa and other capitals could rub their hands in satisfaction. The 
subjects of the experiment reacted as foreseen. Many of them even died in the interests of science. 

But the experiment is not yet over. The scientists want to know what happens if the blockade is tightened still further. 

= Uri Avnery 

June 16 | 17, 2007 

www.counterpunch.orgJauneryo6162007.html 


The union representing 120,000 British college and university teachers voted 158 to 99 in May 2007 to call fora boycott of 

Israeli academic institutions to protest Israel's ongoing occupation of the Palestinian West Bank. The boycott stirred con- 

troversy around the world: here are two opposing viewpoints by the Editorial Desk of the New York Times and from Professor 
en, one ofthe original instigators ofthe boycott. 





Necessary Boycott 


The strong and hostile response from pro-Israeli groups, 
as well as the UK government fearful of offending Israel, 
to a recent motion carried by a two-thirds majority at the 
University and College Union (UCU) congress is in marked 
contrast to the joyful response of Palestinians, which has 
been almost totally supportive. 

Disagreement centered entirely on what the trade union 
movement could or should do about it. Моге specifical- 
ly, we discussed the role of academic boycotts, which to 
all academies is normally an anathema. Free exchange 
of ideas and debate, however fierce, is central to our life. 
However, after 40 years without resolution, many of us be- 
lieve that the Israel-Palestine conflict is the epicenter of a 
global conflagration so dangerous for all of us that abnor- 
mal responses have become an urgent, indeed desperate, 
moral imperative. 

Even then, urgency notwithstanding, the motion passed 
was not calling for a boycott, but for a 12-month debate 
about an academic boycott. I suggest that that is in the 
best tradition of academic freedom and free speech. We 
will encourage Israeli academics to visit us, as indeed they 
did for weeks before the recent debate, and put their case 
for or against. 

Just as film documentary images of British soldiers open- 
ing the gates of Belsen in 1945 was a defining moment in 
my life, so the immediate aftermath of the Jenin massacre 
and the terror of overwhelming military force in the de- 
struction of Rafah, in Gaza, which I have witnessed in re- 
centyears have had the most profound effect on my opin- 
ions. You have to see it for yourself. We cannot go on 
muttering platitudes about academic freedom and ex- 
change of ideas. What freedom? 

Just as I campaigned for boycotts against apartheid in 
South Africa many years ago, now shall do so against 
Israeli apartheid. I strongly support the motion carried by 
a two-third majority by my trade union, the UCU. Now, at 
last, we can actually have a robust, honest and fearless de- 
bate and engage with all shades of opinion on the conflict. 





Colin Green 
The New Statesman, June 11, 2007 





A single spark could start a 


prairie fire - Mao Ze Dong 


by DEE HoN 


It was the bloodiest clash between Chinese police and ci- 
vilians since Tiananmen Square. On a December evening 

in 2005, hundreds of paramilitary police descended on 
Dongzhou, a fishing village in the southern Chinese prov- 
ince of Guangdong. At seven o'clock, security forces fired 
tear gas canisters erupting into a crowd that had gathered to 
protest a power plant being built in the hills. The demonstra- 
tors didn't disperse, so at eight o'clock, police began shoot- 
ing into the dirt with their AK-47s. "Finally," one witness 
said, "at about ro pm, they started killing people." 

"They were bleeding," an angry villager said to a report- 
er from Radio Free Asia. “One was hit in the head, one in the 
foot, and one in the torso . . . We have prepared detonators. 
We're ready to fight." 

For five continuous months, Dongzhou villagers had tak- 
en turns outside the Shanwei power plant, trying to block its 
construction. Much of China's economic miracle is made in 
hyper-industrialized Guangdong. But clothing, auto parts, 
and toy factories devour electricity just as they — and the 
power plants that fuel them — swallow ever-growing swaths 
of land, Dongzhou farmers lost their homes and livelihoods 
when the government confiscated their property for the 
plant’s construction. Villagers also worried that the plant's 
land reclamation project would destroy the tidal inlet on 
which they depended for seafood. 

Dongzhou is not poor by China's rural standards. Modern 
cement buildings, wind generators, and a sky thick with gray 
haze all point to the industrial boom. But locals complained 
regional officials gave them no voice in what they gained or 
what they lost. “Shanwei’s deputy party secretary said that he 
wanted to trample Dongzhou into a flat land," one woman 
said. “He said we're just like a small hole in the ground." 

Small protests led to arrests. Anger rose and tensions esca- 
lated. Some villagers armed themselves with the explosives 
they normally used to stun fish in the adjacent South China 
Sea. When the gunfire finally died down that night after. 
three hours of shooting, roughly 20 villagers lay dead, and 
dozens more were wounded or missing. Villagers reported 
seeing policemen burn bodies or toss them into the sea. 

Chinese authorities gunning down protesters is almost un- 
heard-of, making Dongzhou's carnage stand out. But the 
same anger that bloodied that night is erupting throughout 
the country. Every year, millions of Chinese take part in what 
officials euphemistically call “mass incidents.” The govern- 
ment reports that some 87,000 such riots and other disrup- 
tions took place in 2005, the latest year for which complete 
figures are available. That’s a tenfold increase from the 8,700 


that happened in 1993. China is in the middle of the biggest 
and longest economic boom in history, but hundreds of mil- 
lions are being left behind in poverty. Unrest flares as chok- 
ing pollution, systematic corruption, and official abuses of 
power destroy much of what many had before. This is not a 
clash of ideologies, but a fight for survival. 

China’s yawning gap between the haves and have-nots 
hardly differentiates it from more developed countries. 
Poverty grips parts of wealthy cities in North America and 
Europe too. In booming Chinese cities like Kunming, weath- 
er-beaten peasants from the countryside sleep and beg out- 
side gleaming shops stuffed with the latest from Louis 
Vuitton, Chanel, and Burberry. But even the worst urban 
poverty offers something a peasant farmer’s life cannot: 
hope that life could get better. The strife embroiling parts of 
China incubates where even that faint hope is dead. 

Drive an hour or two outside Kunming in any direction and 
you can see a way of life untouched by modern convenience. 
Wheat grows in 1,300-year-old stone terraces that blanket 
the steep mountainsides. Teams of farmers hack the grain 
down by hand with sickles. In the city, a person might find 
a factory job and work his or her way up the ladder, But in 
much of rural China, the demands of labor have changed lit- 
tle in more than a millennium. Working by hand, a person 
can barely grow enough to eat. Even ifa farmer could save 
enough to buy modern harvesters, they would be too cum- 
bersome to work in the steep terraces. Since the 1980s 100 
million migrant workers have left the countryside for the ur- 
ban life in what is the biggest migration in human history. 
Many farmers do live in more agriculturally productive re- 
gions. Still, the minimum wage in a Guandong factory can 
be several times more than those farmers’ earnings. But 
while modernization and the flood of foreign capital enrich 
people's lives in the cities, those same forces are churning 
rural China into a frothing sea of anger. 

As villagers flood into the cities, cities gobble up millions 
of hectares of farmland. The mushrooming factories, pow- 
er plants and housing complexes sprawl out, taking people's 
land, their water, and their livelihoods. Peasants have few 
property rights. With few legal means, many receive little or 
no compensation for their land. 

In theory, local townships own the land and give long-term 
leases to villagers. But local officials sell land to land-hungry 
developers, often enriching themselves in the process. The 
outskirts of Beijing are now crowded with North American- 
style subdivisions, complete with pastel stucco single-fam- 
ily homes. In Yangge, town officials sold the land for one 








such development for $9.7 million, angering residents who 
felt they should have received more. One thousand homes 
worth $1 million or more sprang up where wheat once grew. 
‘The developer's own estate in Yangge is a $50 million repli- 
ca of the Chateau Maisons-Laffitte in France, made with the 
same stone as the original. Sadly for the now-landless vil- 
lagers, their money – entrusted to local leaders – has since 
disappeared. 

Life is hard even for those who seek urban riches. The di- 
vide between city and country dwellers has been ingrained 
in Chinese culture and law since the great dynasties. To 
their urban counterparts, rural folk are seen as ill-man- 
nered, poorly educated, or worse. Under the strict hukour 
registration system, only those classified as urban residents 
have legal right to live in cities. Such laws have helped pro- 
voke thousands of riots. Companies withhold wages, pro- 
vide harsh work conditions, and violate labor laws with rela- 
tive impunity, knowing that migrant workers have few rights 
under the law, and even fewer in practice. Migrants get paid 
less, get poorer access to health care, and their children get 
lousier education. Like illegal laborers elsewhere, they live as 
an underclass of untouchables in the cities where they work. 

One factory riot after another has rocked Guandong in re- 
cent years. Workers put up with living 15 to a room, eating 
cheap mushy vegetables, and working twice the overtime al- 
lowed by law. The final straw often comes on payday, when 
workers find they’ve been shorted or not paid at all. Workers 
at one Shenzhen electronics factory took two of their boss- 
es hostage when they heard they wouldn’t be paid what they 
were owed. In Dongguan, several thousand workers trashed 
computers and the cafeteria at their shoe factory. 


Most frightening for the rural poor is that officials collude 
with organized criminals, hiring gangs to wipe out opposi- 
tion. An army of thugs enlisted from local organized crime 
groups aided the police forces in Dongzhou. “They had 
knives and sticks in their hands, and they were two or three 
layers thick, lining the road," one villager told the New York 
Times. That scene is repeated countless times across China. A 
few weeks earlier, hundreds of goons hired by a power com- 
pany in Shengyou, Hebei province, attacked villagers with 
explosives, axes, and sticks. The town shook with its resi- 
dents' screams as the clash erupted into medieval warfare. 
Six villagers were clubbed or hacked to death in the melée. 

China's autocracy concentrates levers of economic pow- 
er into the hands ofa privileged few. The result is corrup- 
tion that's deeply rooted and widespread. There's a say- 
ing: “Power cannot be deposited in a bank so you'd better 
profit from it while you can." Hong Kong University econo- 
mist Carsten Holz reports that of the 3,220 Chinese citizens 
worth more than 100 million yuan ($13 million), 2,932 are 
children of high-level cadres. They strip the assets of state- 
owned enterprises they control, dip into public investment 
and pension accounts, and embezzle the proceeds ofthe sale 
of public lands. The overwhelmingly irregular transforma- 
tion of rural land to urban, Holz writes, qualifies as “system- 
atic looting” by local leaders. 

Foreign firms pouring cash into China feed the kleptocra- 
cy. In Ethan Gutmann's book Losing the New China, he quotes 
a multinational executive describing how his firm hires a 
consultant to dispense bribes from a $10 million slush fund. 
No questions are asked of where the money goes. “We knew 
exactly what [the consultant] was up to, and exactly how suc- 
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cessful he would be.” Companies lavish baksheesh on of- 
ficials to buy sweetheart deals on land, or ensure that labor 
and environmental law enforcement is lax. 

The irony is that Chinese leaders believed that crushing 
democratic aspirations and opening the country to trade 
would bring stability and wealth to the country. Western 
leaders, for their part, told themselves increased trade would 
open the country to both foreign goods and democracy. But 
despite the riches flooding into China, trade brought neither 
stability nor western-style rule. In fact, China is exporting its 
brand of corrupt, autocratic capitalism like so many cheap 
toys. Neighboring countries like Cambodia and Myanmar 
look to China's success as a model for what can be achieved 
by combining freer markets with iron-fisted rule. So too do 
regimes in Russia, Iran, Zimbabwe, and Sudan. Chinese re- 
source extraction in many of these countries fuels the same 
land grabs as at home. 

The last time China saw such widespread unrest was dur- 
ing the failed democracy movement of 1989. Then, it was 
students and intellectuals who led the fight. China, led by 
pragmatists such as Deng Xiaoping, started reforms in 1978 
that would move it towards a market economy. "Socialism 
with Chinese Characteristics," it was called. But in the late 
19805 the student movement called for the economic liberal- 
ization to be matched by political freedoms like those gained 
under glasnost in the Soviet Union. 

Chinese leaders saw the democracy movement as a threat — 
a fear that would prove to be justified in following years as it 
saw democratic revolutions topple its former Soviet Bloc al- 
lies. So in the early hours of June 4, 1989, tanks opened fire 


and mowed down crowds in Beijing. Thousands died that day. 





The government has since been successful snuffing out 
calls for democracy. Hundreds of millions of urban Chinese 
now enjoy comfortable middle-class lives and are in no 
mood for unrest. But the government also takes great mea- 
sures to stifle any and all dissent. Every day, newspaper edi- 
tors receive a list of banned subjects from the government's 
Publicity Department. Banned topics include references 

to protests, Tibet, or unemployment. All references to the 
Tiananmen Square massacre are, of course banned, so a 
whole generation knows nothing about it. Likewise, the gov- 
ernment removed all internet search results for the town of 
Dongzhou. 

Some 30,000 police patrol what's known as the Great 
Firewall of China. Two cutesy cartoon characters, Jingjing 
and Chacha (jingcha means police), symbolize the folks keep- 
ing internet users from looking at everything from porn to 
Wikipedia. Emails are filtered and sometimes not delivered. 
In one Shanghai college, typing the name of former Chinese 
head of state Jiang Zemin three times leads to the automat- 
ic shutdown of the search engine for the whole campus. 
Bizarrely, you can post a blog on ће Google-owned Blogger, 
but you can't actually view any blog on Blogspot - including 
the one you just posted. 

Internet censorship is one reason why so much informa- 
tion is spread via mobile phone text messages — millions of 
text messages alerted people when the government tried to 
cover up the outbreak of SARS. But now the state-run mobile 
company is installing filtering algorithms that will alert po- 
lice if users send “reactionary remarks.” 

The difficulty of organizing politically in China has splin- 
tered the opposition. Instead of a unified movement, the 
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It’s Sunday morning, in a medium-sized Chinese city, and 
Рт atan opening party for a kitchenware shop. That in and 
ofitselfis a strange thing. The bizarre goings-on around 
me only make it stranger still. To my left, a man is dancing. 
His face alters its expression and color in blink-and-you'll- 
miss them moments of magical transformation. First, he 
has a red scowl with delicate gold stripes, the next a green. 
smile, streaked with blue. The pulsing techno music rattles - 
my rib cage as I stand squeezed in amongst other audience - 
members. I turn away to geta breath of air and see my friend 
wearing nothing but an apron, a bow tie and cuffs. I wave at 
him until he ‹ comes to ll my paper cup with cheap red wine. 

“Hey man, how's it going?” I slur. 

“OK mate. My arse hurts though. Clenching too much.” 
lust be tough,” I say, before adding with a pervert’s wink, 
“so do you oil yourself up, or does someone do it for you?” 

A half smile flicks across his face prior to his answer. 

“A girl does it,” he says simply. 

Suddenly I envy this man. Previously I was contented to 
snicker at him, but when I see him take two girls’ phone 
numbers within the space of ten minutes, my jealousy grows 
until finally I'm tempted to ask for a job. I back away from 
my friend, 
lady, and look around. 

I'm completely surrounded by kitchen units. Sleek work 
surfaces with chrome fittings shimmer on every side. 
Overhead cupboards with ingenious floating doors. Fridges, 
freezers, blenders, sinks, garbage disposal units. They're all 
highly desirable, and highly expensive — a glittering display 
of material wealth for someone's brand new home. 

Ispy my associate by the food table and hurry over. The 
wine that the semi-naked man is forcing on me is going a 
long way to twisting my mind. By the scared look on my as- 
sociate's face, I would say he's in the same boat. 

A commotion over in the "conversation lounge" drags us 
away from the meat-on-a-stick and leads us into an auction. 
Raised voices shout out numbers, as the competition grows 
intense. The figures jump up in screaming tens. I struggle 
to geta view ofthe lot, which is projected onto the wall be- 
hind a worryingly cheerful auctioneer. Having managed to 
squeeze past an attractive lady in a summer dress, I see it’s a 
plastic tray. It's bright orange, and it does have clever fold- 
-out legs so one can use it in bed, but it is still essentially a 
plastic tray. 60 yuan, 7o yuan. Are they fucking kidding? 

“It’s a plastic tray!” I want to o yell, “What's wrong with you 
people?" I restrain myself and leta pinstriped businessman 
proudly bid 8o yuan for it. He wins, and his wife's eyes glow 
a little. Or at least he hopes they do. 

Ilook around the whole gleaming smorgasbord of culi- 
nary high-tech chic, and I have to pinch myself to realize I’m 
standing ina store in China. Fashionable ladies with newly 




















w lazily engaged in flirting with another young 


rich husbands waft about the place as they would in Harrods. 
it’s at that moment it sinks in. It’s estimated that by 2015 
China will be the main driver of global wealth, overtak- 

ing America, If the theories play out, there will be 150 mil- 
lion new consumers in the world. I've already seen the cars, 
the clothes, the watches and jewelry. Never before, howev- 
er, have I seen a man pay 80 yuan for a plastic tray. While in 
the West, $10 may not seem a surprising amount to pay for 
said article, you have to remember, there are people in China 
whose income is little more than $300 a year. 

qe: 's hard for me to blame them though. For so long 
the Chinese people have been denied this lifestyle – why 
shouldn't they wallow in it now? Especially seeing as so 
many of my countrymen back home still believe that get- 
ting and spending are the be all and end all of existence. To 
want what they tell you to want, to desire what your neigh- 
bor desires; these are socially acceptable notions. To bust 
your guts to buy these things will make you happy. You may 
be stressed out of your mind, your wife may be on Valium, 
but look at the kitchen surface, isn't it shiny? Have you seen 
these great sliding doors? _ 

Tell myself it's inevitable. I tell myself: there's no way to 
stop it. I tell myself I'm a colonialist fool, a racist and a snob. 
But I still can't get over the feeling that I’m watching an en- 
tire nation put its oblivious head inside an animal’s mouth. 

Already China is experiencing the dark underside to con- 
sumerism. Their suicide rate is among the highest in the 
world, currently approaching 300,000 a year. There are also 
roughly three million failed attempts each year. Young peo- 
ple living in urban areas frequently find themselves unable to 
cope with the increasing pressure to succeed in ‚work, love, 
and education, and this leads many to take their own lives. 
However, women in rural areas make up the vast bulk ofthe 
statistics. With husbands away in the cities seeking better 
wages as migrant workers, the responsibilities of farming 
and child rearing is left to the wife. Easy access to pesticides 
and distance from medical attention means that thousands 
of young women die a slow and painful death each year. 

The party's going full swing. I stumble downstairs, try- 
ing to escape the little girl that's latched on to me, and the 
hideous scenarios that rush through my mind. What started 
outas a trip to laugh at a friend walking around. semi-nude 
has become an awful vision of the future. Everything I look at 
seems tainted. Its sheen has a sinister blaze. My head spins, 
as I stumble past a stainless steel flip-top trashcan, and dive 
into a doorway. I find myself in a room of doors. Doors made 
from a hundred types of wood and plastic, fashioned into 
artful entrances for those with too much money. They hang 
there inviting me to open them, but know they lead directly 
to the solid brick wall. Still, I turn a handle E. y. 

— Kevin Baker LA 














> > countryside is lit up with tens of thousands of in- 

surgencies. But because so much of people's lives 
are at stake, and because the government is so unaccount- 
able, the unrest runs far deeper than did the democracy 
movement in 1989. The government, through its prolonged 
unyielding to public demands, is reaping what it has sown. 
And like any diffuse insurgent movement, this one is hard- 
er to destroy. 

Ideology is no longer on the lips of protestors, nor in the 
minds ofthe leaders they fight. Citizens receive little polit- 
ical or ideological training, unlike the days of Mao. "China 
has no governance," Peking University professor Han Yuhai 
laments in the Far Eastern Economic Review. “The economy is 
the only government . . . Money is the only ideology." 

Neoconservative thinker Francis Fukuyama predicted in his 
1992 book The End of History and the Last Man that with the end 
of the Cold War would come “the end point of mankind’s 
ideological evolution and the universalization of western lib- 
eral democracy as the final form of human government.” 
Capitalism and democracy are supposed to go hand in hand. 
But somebody forgot to tell the Chinese. 

Free-enterprise autocracies are on the rise, with China lead- 
ing the way. The clashes of the future may see fewer na- 
tion-state ideological standoffs, but thousands more bloody 
nights like Dongzhou. Indeed, the divisions within China 
are fast growing wider than those without. A garment work- 
er, for example, in Guangzhou lives a life more akin to her 
Mexican counterpart than to an investment banker in her 
own city. 

Few Chinese - rural or urban - look back to the days of 
Mao with great fondness. Reforms have since brought hun- 
dreds of millions out of poverty. The poverty rate dropped 
from 53 per cent in 1981 to 9 per cent in 2001. But the coun- 
try traded egalitarian deprivation for grossly uneven wealth. 


Indeed, the rural population was the first to benefit from the 
reforms of 1978. Farmers gained wealth with new rules that 
allowed them to sell surplus crops for profit. The protests of 
1989 were partly rooted in urban-dwellers’ anger that farm- 
ers were benefiting most while they were losing jobs, losing 
government services, and they couldn't afford higher food 
prices. So as the new China divides the country into winners 
and losers, anger depends on which side of the fence you're 
on. And as the moat between those two sides grows, China 
grows ripe for turmoil. 

In the aftermath of Dongzhou's violence, police sealed the 
town off from the world and searched door to door for men 
they accused of inciting problems. Intense surveillance, pla- 
toons of police, and the arrest of troublemakers gradually 
turned Dongzhou's boiling rage down to a simmer. Eleven 
months later, in the calm of the clamped-down village, the 
Washington Post asked a villager if it could all explode again. 
"It's out of the question," she said. “People are all scared to 
death.” 

But they weren’t. 

In early November, a villager named Chen Qian, got arrest- 
ed and beaten for hanging anti-corruption posters. His fel- 
low residents responded by taking eight officials hostage, 
barricading them in the local temple. Once more, police vans 
encircled village. For nine nervous days, the standoff contin- 
ued. On November 18, the air in Dongzhou filled again with 
the sound of gunfire, and the acrid smell of tear gas. This 
time, at least, nobody died, but millions of Chinese are ready 
to take that risk. And the protests will continue. 





Dee Hon is a Vancouver-based writer and regular contributor 
to The Tyee. <thetyee.ca> 





This summer, Japan's voters headed to the polls to deter- 
mine the fate of Prime Minister Shinzo Abe. The Upper 
House election was originally scheduled for July 22 but 
pushed back a week due to an uproar in the country's par- 
liament that had led to Bush-like low poll numbers for Abe. 
Disenchantment with the Prime Minister could lead to sig- 
nificant ruling party losses in the Upper House and pressure 
by those within his own party to resign. By early June, specu- 
lation was rife among political commentators that Abe, who 
took office in September of last year, would not make it to 
his first anniversary as Prime Minister. 

It was not supposed to be this way. Abe, though lacking 
the personal charisma of his predecessor Junichiro Koizumi, 
who served as Prime Minister for nearly five-and-a-half 
years, had nevertheless performed better than expected dur- 
ing his first six short months in office. This was true espe- 
cially on the international front, where he had taken immedi- 
ate steps to calm Japan’s often troubled relations with China. 

Domestically, the economy was picking up, while, so- 
cially, a long campaign by Japan's right wing to revise the 
Japanese Constitution's Article Nine, which renounces the 
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nation's involvement in war, was reaching its climax. Just af- 
ter Japan's week-long spring holiday period in late April and 
early May known as "Golden Week," the Diet voted to estab- 
lish procedures for a national referendum on revising the 
60-year-old Constitution. The bill capped a decades-long 
campaign that had been started by now elderly ultranation- 
alists who had experienced World War II, and who loathed 
the postwar Constitution as a document forced by the United 
States on Japan. In fact, it was drawn up by a small group 

of US military officers and civilians, none of whom had any 
expertise in constitutional law but all of whom were New 
Deal Democrats determined to give the Japanese freedom 

of speech, the right to unionize, gender equality, and, of 
course, Article Nine. However, it was the Japanese Diet that 
ratified the Constitution, which enjoyed tremendous popular 
support at the time and today. 

Over the past decade, however, the ultranationalist veter- 
ans had been joined in their crusade by Japan’s neocons, 
men and women born after the war who were student left- 
ist radicals in the 1960s but had become ultra-conserva- 
tive by the turn of the twenty-first century. These groups 
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were joined in their push by the Pentagon, which desperate- 
ly wanted Japan's military to be able to serve as backup to US 
forces around the world, and, just a bit less visibly, by the 
US military-industrial complex, which wanted to be able to 
sell Japan all manner of offensive weaponry, ranging from 
new military aircraft built by Boeing-McDonnell Douglas to, 
most controversially, ballistic missiles. Earlier this year, the 
Bush administration had announced that it plans to sell a 
half-billion dollars worth of Lockheed Martin and Raytheon- 
built missiles to Japan for use in the country’s AEGIS-class 
destroyers. 

Within two days of the bill's passage, supporters and op- 
ponents of the movement to revise Japan’s Constitution to 
make it more US military-friendly had filled local bookstores 
with books, pamphlets, and magazines on Constitutional re- 
vision, how it would work, and what it might or might not 
mean, A point of contention was, and remains, whether or 
not the Diet should set a minimum voter turnout rate for the 
referendum to be valid. While there was no legal require- 
ment for a rate, many politicians on both sides wanted a 
sort of minimum percentage in order to validate the referen- 
dum politically. Opponents of revision took heart in the fact 
that the legal hurdles to changing the Constitution are quite 
high. Each change must be voted on separately, and can be 
approved only if two-thirds of both the Upper and Lower 
Houses agree. Even the most ardent right-wing nationalists 
admit that actual revision is a long way off, perhaps many 
years, although Abe has said he'd like to see the Constitution 
revised within three years. In the meantime, both supporters 
and opponents of revision are in the midst of an intense me- 
dia campaign to present their views to the public. The well- 
funded, media-savvy groups pushing for constitutional revi- 
sion have found that, since the bill to establish referendum 
procedures passed, many Japanese are thinking twice about 
whether or not actual revision is a good idea. Media polls are 
all over the place, with media organizations that support re- 
vision, not surprisingly, showing overwhelming support for 
revision, and those opposed showing a bare majority for re- 
vision or a large amount of uncertainty. 

Revision of the Constitution remains the single most im- 
portant long-term national issue for Japan, and it had been 
expected to be the main issue in the Upper House election. 
But two unexpected events have put it somewhat on the back 
burner of late. The first incident was the suicide of Farm 
Minister Toshikatsu Matsuoka in late May: He was, even by 
the standards of Japanese politics, considered exceptional- 
ly corrupt, and had been under investigation for rigging pub- 
lic works projects and for failing to account for 28 million 
yen in taxes spent on “utility expenses” just before his sui- 
cide. Abe faced heated criticism not only from the opposi- 





tion but from within his own party for defending Matsuoka 
and allowing the situation to deteriorate to the point where 
he killed himself. 

But the issue that galvanized voter anger and now threatens 
to unseat Abe is far more personal to voters. Sloppy record 
keeping has resulted in a situation where pension payment 
records for 50 million people cannot be verified. Abe’s slow 
response to the scandal and, as yet, lack of a clear explana- 
tion for how the problem will be fixed, has senior ruling par- 
ty officials wondering how many seats they'll lose to public 
anger. The pension scandal has upstaged all other issues and 
problems, domestic and international, and the Abe govern- 
ment has drawn condemnation from all political quarters; 
this could be the issue that causes other members of his par- 
ty to replace him after the July elections if his party performs 
poorly. However, even if the opposition parties gain con- 
trol of the Upper House, they do not have the Lower House, 
which determines the prime minister. So regardless of the 
outcome, the new prime minister would come from the cur- 
rent ruling parties. 

Those on the left who might rejoice at Abe's departure are 
holding off popping the champagne corks. This is because 
waiting in the wings, and now being mentioned as a possible 
successor, is Foreign Minister Taro Aso. Aso is considered 
even more hawkish than Abe, if such a thing is possible. Last 
year, it came to light in the foreign media that a mining com- 
pany owned by Aso's family used Korean slave laborers dur- 
ing World War II, and that conditions were particularly bru- 
tal. But the media all but ignored the issue and the Japanese 
public knows little, if anything, about it. Expect it to become 
even more ofan issue, at least internationally, if Aso does as- 
sume the premiership. 

Regardless of what happens to Abe and the ruling party in 
July, it is clear that the outcome will have little effect on the 
larger trend of Japan's rightward drift. On the issue of facing 
up to its wartime past, Japan’s right wing has become even 
more dug in against international criticism that the coun- 
try has not apologized enough or made efforts to compen- 
sate victims of Japanese aggression. But a funny thing hap- 
pened early this year. Condemnation came from a quarter 
that Japan least expected. 

For the past several years, international criticism of Japan’s 
historical whitewashing has meant criticism from China and 
South Korea. Japan's conservatives and right-wingers had al- 
ways relied on the US - especially the Bush administration 
— for tea and sympathy when foreign relations were jeopar- 
dized by Chinese and South Korean fury over some stupid 
statement or action by Japan’s neocon leaders denying their 
country’s wartime atrocities. 

In February, however, it was learned that US Democratic 


Congressman Mike Honda was spon- 
soring a resolution that called on Japan 
to “formally acknowledge, apologize, 
and accept historical responsibility in 
а clear and unequivocal manner for its 
Imperial Armed Force's coercion of 
young women into sexual slavery.” 

The resolution, which is expected to 
go in front of the full House just days 
before Japan’s Upper House election, 
is aimed squarely at Japan’s necons in 
politics, academia, and the media and 
their attempts to deny forcing tens of 
thousands of women to work in broth- 
els, where they were systematical- 
ly raped and abused. Until the early 
1990s, when concrete proof of the gov- 
ernment’s involvement was uncovered, 
the official line was that the brothels 
were privately run and all of the wom- 
en were licensed prostitutes. This, de- 
spite a mountain of evidence that 
many ofthe women were lied to and 
forced to work or, in many cases, sim- 
ply kidnapped and transported to the 
brothels. 

After a series of half-hearted attempts 
to resolve the issue in the 1990s during 
a brief period when a socialist prime 
minister ruled, the issue was quietly ig- 
nored. Later, as Japan moved right po- 
litically, the Bush administration and 
a Republican congress were quite hap- 
py to both have Japan as a military ally 
(and major customer for US arms) and 
to sit back and watch as Japan, South 
Korea, and China went at each other's 
throats over events that happened more 
than six decades ago. 

But the Honda resolution has done 
what the more intelligent observ- 
ers (i.e. those not connected to the 
Bush administration) of Japan's rela- 
tions with the US have long feared. It 
has greatly angered Japan's neocons, 
and created a noticeable chill, political- 
ly at least, between the two countries. 
Worse, at least in the minds of those 
in Washington who had previously ig- 
nored Japan's neocons, the Chinese 


understood perfectly how angry the 
Japanese were with the resolution and 
used that anger to their advantage. 

In April, just as Japanese neocons 
were publicly charging that America 
had humiliated and betrayed Japan with 
the Honda resolution, Chinese Premier 
Wen Jiabao arrived for a brief vis- 
it. Given past tensions between China 
and Japan over historical issues, it was 
easy to envision Wen getting a chilly re- 
ception. In fact, the exact opposite oc- 
curred. Wen was no grim-faced Party 
apparatchik spouting Mao slogans and 
berating Japan for failing to come to 
grips with its past, but everybody’s fa- 
vorite uncle. Warm, gracious, funny, 
polite, and humble, Wen was a media 
sensation, shocking and highly pleas- 
ing the Japanese public with his low- 
key manner and common touch. He 
spoke with interest on both ancient 
Japanese culture and its Chinese ori- 
gins, and Japan’s modern technol 
gy. By the time he returned to Beijing, 
‘TV commentators were speaking with 
glowing admiration about Wen and the 
“new China.” Then, in the next breath 
and as though they had a bad taste 
in their mouths, they mentioned (al- 
most in passing and with a noticeable 
change of voice) that Abe would trav- 
el to Washington in a few weeks to vis- 
it Bush, a hugely unpopular lame duck 
president whose administration had 
lost interest in Japan. Only the most 
right-wing commentators said any- 
thing bad about Wen or pounded the 
drum of “China as a Threat.” Even they 
were noticeably silent when it came 
to question of the “importance” of 
Japan’s relationship with the US. In 
a supreme twist of irony, by the end 
of April, both Japan’s far left and far 
right were equally angry and disgust- 
ed with the US, albeit for vastly differ- 
ent reasons. 

How long the current right-wing an- 
ger towards the US will last is any- 
body's guess, but it's important to 








remember that the volatile political sit- 
uation in Japan has not yet affected the 
fundamental basis of the US-Japan rela- 
tionship, which is the military relation- 
ship. Boeing and Lockheed Martin con- 
tinue to sell their wares and do research 
in Japan on advanced weapons systems, 
and the Pentagon continues to push for 
ever-closer relations with the Japanese 
military. 

Domestically, the issue of right wing 
versus left wing is much more complex. 
A rapidly aging Japan is now thinking 
about its pensions and its very future. 
Over the next 40 years, the population, 
currently at 127 million, is expected to 
drop to 100 million, of which at least 40 
million people will be 65 or older. But 
with the baby boomers retiring, most 
commentators expect Japan to become 
domestically very conservative. 

One analogy that has been suggested 
is that the country will be the “Austria 
of Asia” in a few years - small, rich, 
prosperous, with a high standard of liv- 
ing, especially for the elderly, right-of- 
center politically and socially, slightly 
xenophobic and with limited interna- 
tional influence. In certain areas like 
the environment and health care, Japan 
is more likely to resemble northern 
Europe or Germany, whose policies 
those across the political spectrum ad- 
mire. Japanese leftists and progressives 
are expected to play an ever-more im- 
portant role in the country’s policies in 
both areas in the coming years. But on 
issues ranging from the Constitution, 
to legalized human rights, to educa- 
tion, and to historical reconciliation, 
however, Japan is very much likely to 
follow the right-wing playbook long af- 
ter Abe has been regulated to a footnote 
in history. 


Eric Johnston is Deputy Editor of The Japan 
Times Osaka bureau. 
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21st Century Socialism 


by JERRY TOTH 


Much is happening in Latin America. A good share of it is di- 
sastrous, as it is everywhere else, but some of it is striking- 
ly original, rife with historical and planetary consequenc- 
es. Starting from the south and moving our way up to the 
tropics, we begin with Chile, which continues to manage 
its not ineffective brand of compassionate neoliberalism 
with the occasional social flourish. Likewise Brazil, but on 
a much larger scale, where the rich are more splendidly rich 
and where the poor are more notoriously poor, and the two- 
headed monster of mono-culture sugarcane (for ethanol) 
and soy reproduce like rabbits. To the extent that politics 
in most of Latin America today can be reduced to a balanc- 
ing act between the multinational corporations and the an- 
gry impoverished masses, President Lula is perhaps the most 
adept at this game; as a former union leader and founder of 
the now-ruling Workers’ Party, Lula has assigned himself 
the great historical ambition to elevate Brazil to the status of 
Major World Economic Player. Given Brazil’s vast size and 
resources, he may very well do so, and pacify diverse demo- 
graphics of society in the process, at the usual cost to the fu- 
ture of existence of the planet at large. 

Managing its own brand of compassionate and quasi-nation- 
alist neo-liberalism, painted in the attractively anachronistic 





color of Peronism, Argentina is still and forever a “first world” 
country, culturally and intellectually, but the consumerism of 
the high-flying and tragic IMF era in the 1990s has now firm- 
ly taken hold. Argentina’s neighbor and cultural counter- 
part, Uruguay, also with a supposedly center-left government 
in power, has meanwhile found a new niche for itself - the 
Southern Cone's most eager-to-please commercial ally to the 
US, a service it performs in the hopes of returning to its priv- 
ileged economic status of the past, this time with Pizza Huts 
and Home Depots over-crowding an otherwise exceptionally 
charming country. 

Which brings us to the revolutionary triumvirate — Bolivia, 
Venezuela, and Ecuador – where the story gets more com- 
plicated, the strategies more audacious, and the future more 
mutable. Let's start with Bolivia, whose indigenous-led gov- 
ernment is arguably the most representative of its democrat- 
ic majority than any country in the world, as well as the most 
humble and honest, and likewise faces the most intracta- 
ble challenges. Bolivia is, on the one hand, a post-neoliber- 
al nation in pursuit of socialism, with a keen eye cast towards 
Venezuela and Cuba, its revolutionary forbearers. On the oth- 
er hand, it is not a “nation” at all, in the European sense of 
the word, but rather a land of indigenous communities who, 


after 500 years under colonial and neo-colonial rule, are sud- 
denly sitting in the driver's seat. This is not an easy position 
in which to find oneself, however favorable to the past it may 
be, especially when the former ruling class, rightfully fearful 
of its material future, is doing everything in its power to un- 
dermine the government. Bolivia's monumental challenge is 
to rebuild a largely uneducated “nation” of hollow institutions 
in the midst of low-intensity class-based civil war. 

The other concern is that beyond the ideology of natural re- 
source nationalization, representative democracy, and social 
solidarity, there is a noticeable dearth of ideas in Bolivia. The 
country's government and the majority of its population are in 
agreement that the Anglo-Saxon model of consumer-driven in- 
dustrialism is not the ideal path for a rural Andean nation of 
indigenous agriculturalists, and that the alternative directions 
illustrated by Venezuela and Cuba are more socially appealing, 
but the course of Bolivia's own path is not yet fully understood. 
Which should come as no surprise, as new societies cannot be 
built in a year-and-a-half. Or, perhaps this whole line of rea- 
soning is totally off-base - why must a collection of indige- 
nous communities in the Andean highlands create a State, or 
put forth "ideas," deemed correct by critics from the North? 
Does a land where people cook over wood fires, and are not 
bothered at having to do so, need to concern itself with bi- 
lateral trade agreements regarding intellectual property with 
Washington DC? The Bolivian majority, which is more inter- 
ested in social equality and accessible health care and some 
land to work, says no. The urban cell-phone-toting segment 
of Bolivia, who abhors the fact that their “indian” so-called 
countrymen still cook over wood fires under thatched roofs in 
the mountains, and who conversely emulates the lifestyle de- 
picted in American serial television programs, say absolutely 
yes. How to reconcile these divergent notions of development 
and well-being? There is not yet an answer, but at least for the 
first time there is space in the land now called "Bolivia" for 
its inhabitants to ask the question. What happens now, in the 
great manner of all peoples awarded with self-determination 
after colonization, is to take a few wild guesses and see what 
comes of it — an unrefined science, for sure, but thus are the 
vicissitudes of post-colonial political existence. 

In Venezuela controversy continues, and as usual the facts are 
overlooked. The government’s decision not to renew RCTV’s 
broadcasting license has less to do with freedom of speech 
than the power to inform and misinform. RCTV's active partic- 
ipation in the failed attempt to overthrow President Chavez in 
2002 was criminal, in the first place, and consistent with their 
general political strategy of misinformation. This is not to con- 
done or criticize the decision of the Venezuelan government, 
but merely to highlight the politicization of media and its cor- 
responding failure to present accurate and constructive infor- 


mation. This problem, widespread throughout the world, is all 
the more pronounced in countries such as Venezuela, where 
the elite is not only opposed to the policies of the government, 
but to its entire objective of its governance. The case of RCTV 
does not deserve the theatrical tears it has provoked over a per- 
ceived loss of freedom of speech in Venezuela or in any coun- 
try where the government's program of change threatens the 
long-standing power structure. Ethical bankruptcy of the me- 
dia, in general, and from both sides, is the real tragedy. 

We now move on to the next and presently most rousing 
subject in the field of Latin American political development 
— the potential revolution in Ecuador. The world wonders: Is 
President Correa another revolutionary pretender like his pre- 
decessors, just waiting for the appropriate moment to defraud 
his country? The answer: No. Correa is the real article. A so- 
cialist economist, intellectually dynamic, socially sincere, po- 
litically audacious, and physically impressive, Correa seems to 
own all ofthe ideal credentials for leadership in Latin America, 
particularly during this era. What is crucial, however, is that 
he brings ideas, and is committed to putting them into action. 
The billion-dollar question is whether he will be able to. 

The change Correa envisions for Ecuador is fundamental, 
in the long-run, but he is keenly aware of the importance ofa 
smooth and sage transition. He recognizes both the destruc- 
tive and productive capacity of capitalism, as well as the values 
and contradictions of socialism, and seems intent on steer- 
ing his country towards a more flexible third-way - drawing 
simultaneously from the compassionate neoliberal model of 
Chile and Brazil and the Bolivarian-plus-oil path of Venezuela, 
learning from the positives and minimizing the negatives of 
both strategies and all topped off with a dose of his own ideas, 
which are fresh and appealing and maybe even feasible. 

His most ambitious idea, from a global perspective, ad- 
dresses the preeminent dilemma of the 21st century - conser- 
vation vs. resource exploitation — and is dressed in its most 
dramatic terms: Amazon vs. Oil. It has recently come to be 
known that the wildest, most pristine part of the Ecuadorian 
Amazon, where there still exist tribes of humans who have 
never had contact with modern man, is sitting on a large oil 
field. Oil extraction has already corrupted much of the rest of 
the Ecuadorian Amazon, considered one of the two or three 
most bio-diverse micro-regions on the planet, and exploita- 
tion of this oil field would pretty much complete the circuit. 
But the social projects that could be funded from the oil re- 
serves are immense, and for a president to deny the people of 
his relatively “poor” (financially speaking) country of such a 
significant windfall would be - in the short-term contempo- 
rary human perspective – unpardonable, says Correa. And he's 
right. Therein lies the dilemma. But he has an idea, which is 
bold and probably (but not necessarily) too good to be true, as 
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it forces the international community to finally put its money 
where its mouth is. 

Correa says to the international community, whose own exis- 
tence depends in part on health of the Amazon forests: Okay, 
so we happen to have this planetary treasure within our na- 
tion's borders, and underneath it we have this oil. To get to 
the oil, we will need to defile the planetary treasure, which I'd 
rather not do. So I hereby propose to you a solution. If con- 


serving the environment is truly a global priority, as you claim 
it to be, I am going to ask you to at least help me foot the bill. 
In other words, I won't touch the oil nor defile the forests if 
the World Bank and creditor nations forgive the equivalent 
amount ofexternal debt attributed to Ecuador. In other words, 
debt loans in exchange for long-term survival of life on earth. 
Fair deal? You decide. You have one year. 


A New Leader 
for Ecuador 


LATACUNGA, ECUADOR - In April 2005 
an unknown college professor with- 
out a political party or any past experi- 
ence in politics burst onto the scene as 
Ecuador's economic minister in an inter- 
im government. His stay in government 
was short, even by standards here; he 
was forced to resign after a public bat- 
tle with the IMF after just four months 
in office. His name is Rafael Correa and 
he is now Ecuador's eighth president in 
the past decade and according to recent 
approval ratings this unknown college 
professor has become the most popular 
politician in the Americas. Ecuador does 
not change governments so frequently 
because politicians are well-liked here. 
Strong social movements and an end- 
less line of self-serving and corrupt pol- 
iticians have made Ecuador's recent 
political history turbulent to say the least. 
Correa is by no means the first populist 
to come to power on this tide of discon- 
tent. What separates him from previous 
populists is that his popularity has risen 
= to as high as 80 percent by some polls 
— since he was sworn in on January 15. 
Rare for a politician of any nation and 
especially Ecuador, Correa has thus far 
remained true to his campaign promis- 
es of aggressively confronting the tra- 
ditional power elite, both domestically 
and internationally. At home, he has 


fought a lopsided battle with the tradi- 
tional political parties, backed at every 
turn by his new followers — especially 
militants from the Marxist-Leninist par- 
ty, MPD. Abroad he has picked up where 
he left off with the IMF and internation- 
al banking, as well as quickly weakening 
ties to the US and strengthening them 
with South American neighbors. 

He describes his politics as twenty-first 
century socialism and is part of a new 
generation of leftist populists emerging 
in Latin America, though he is distinct- 
ly Ecuadorian in his approach. While 
he has almost zero support in tradi- 
tional power circles, his power mostly 
comes from the streets and the activists 
that support him there. When an oppo- 
sition congress tried to derail his plans 
to form a constitutional assembly, he 
called on his supporters to support the 
vote (for the assembly) and within two 
days there were strikes in most major cit- 
ies and congress had been surrounded 





and occupied. Activists have been busy 
surrounding congress and literally chas- 
ing opposition congressmen right out of 
the capital and occupying courts to pre- 
vent rulings against the new assembly, 
which is the backbone of Correa’s plan 
to clean house. 

His support comes from a wide cross- 
section of the population and has 
brought together separately powerful 
rural and urban social movements. The 
students and intellectuals that threw out 
Lucio Gutiérrez in April 2005 and the ru- 
ral indigenous who brought the country 
toa standstill protesting a free trade deal 
with the US in March 2006 have come to- 
gether under Correa. 

Thus far the powerful enemies he has been 
making seem anything but powerful, but 
things can happen quickly here. Correa may 
or may not last, but it would seem that the 
people behind him in the streets are here to 
stay. 

— John Dennehy 


Real social change, has to 
occur through a far-reaching 
transformation of the spaces 
and practices of daily life: how 
we catch buses and trains, 
spend time at our work desks, 
drive along motorways, get 
stuck in traffic jams and park 
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The movement to eat food that’s locally grown and bought 
direct from the farmer can change for the better not only our diets 
but our landscapes, economies, societies, ecologies, international 
relations, and domestic priorities as well. In other words, 
opting out of the global industrial food chain and avoiding the 
supermarket aisles has the potential to be revolutionary. 
This particular lifestyle change can help liberate us precisely 
because the oppressor it confronts is a lifestyle tyrant. If, in 
the face of that, the local food movement becomes one small 
insistence on unmediated experience, it will surely rank as revolt. 
— Russ Rymer on The Omnivore’s Dilemma by Michael Pollan in 
Mother Jones, MaylJune 2006 


LIVE 


WITHOUT 


DEAD 
TIME 


When I was in Europe this summer, during the bombing of 
Lebanon by Israel, I was a part of protests in Paris, Genoa 
and Geneva. At the protest in Geneva, we met in a square 

in front of a government building across the street from 

a large park. There we talked, mingled, held banners and 
heard speeches. Then, we were supposed to march to an 
Israeli diplomatic mission and leave a coffin draped with the 
UN flag on their doorstep. However, what happened was a 
march through the commercial district, to a post office fol- 
lowed by what seemed to be hours of speechmaking. The 
crowd, (which had been chanting “George Bush A-SSA- 
SSIN and Olmert A-SSA-SSIN,” outraged at the injustice of 
this war that seemed to equate each one Israeli life with 500 
Lebanese) was beside itself with outrage and began to inter- 
rupt the speakers, asking themselves, “what are we doing 
here?” There was no answer, the leaders offered no way of 
extending this protest into a concrete act of defiance, no way 
of translating it into actions which would extend it into our 
daily lives in a meaningful way. That the march was staged 
only as a symbolic protest left all of us feeling helpless and 
frustrated; we wanted a serious plan that galvanized our 
power as people, maybe a consumers’ strike or something, 
but nothing was forthcoming, the socialist politicians and 
religious leaders seemed to be using the bombing as an op- 
portunity for PR, as a photo op. 

When Gandhi and his comrades marched to the sea and 
made salt in defiance of the British Imperial ban on salt- 
making that was a demonstration, nota protest. This dis- 
tinction is important: A protest merely involves some 





wailing over injustice followed by self-congratulatory back- 
patting, while a demonstration involves defiance of the sys- 
tem of repression. A demonstration like Gandhi’s both 
shows the outrage of the Indian people against British im- 
perialism and demonstrates that India had the power and 
ability to manufacture its own salt and bypass the British 
ban. This was also the case in American protests against the 
Vietnam War; when the people sang songs and cried over 
the dead, that was a protest; when people burned their draft 
cards, that was a demonstration. The demonstration shows 
that one has the will and the power to throw off oppression 
and to act as а free being. A demonstration should be either 
a direct act of defiance, or the laying of concrete plans to 
carry forth a struggle. 

The demonstration is not to be confused with a riot; a riot 
occurs when the revolutionary energy of a people has no 
constructive outlet, and it does not win people over to the 
side of the rioters. People are moved by the sight of a co- 
ordinated and organized strong group of people, they are 
moved to take more freedom in their own lives by demon- 
strations. Riots make people feel helpless because they do 
not end in social change, they are, as it were, a waste of vio- 
lence. The demonstration should demonstrate the power of 
the organized masses for the purpose of winning fence-sit- 
ters over to their side. It should also function to build confi- 
dence and the feeling of power in the people who participate 
in it. These feelings will serve to construct an identity and a 
culture of equality among people all over the world. 

— Edward in Tokyo 


Braving rubber bullets and tear gas, 
students of the Central University of 
Venezuela protest the closure of pri- 
vate network RCTV Radio Caracas 
Television, which went off air at mid- 
night, May 28, 2007. Amidst accu- 
sations of totalitarianism, president 
Hugo Chavez refused to renew the li- 
cense for Venezuela’s oldest private 
broadcaster, claiming that it was a 
“threat to the country.” The opinion 
amongst Venezuelans over the closure 
of RCTV was divided: Elianna Castro, a 
17-year-old student, defended RCTV as 
one ofthe few channels that air prob- 
lems such as rampant crime. A former 
newsroom manager at RCTV and cur- 
rent head of the state-financed Telesur 
accuses RCTV of “hypocrisy” for their 
censorship of Chavez during the coup 
in 2002. Since being founded in 1953, 

CARACAS асту has been taken off the air five 


times by the Venezuelan government. 


Pedestrians walk by an anti-war demonstrator as she plays the role of an Iraqi mother during a demonstration in March 2007. 
Dozens of anti-war demonstrators blocked Market Street and were arrested as they marked the fourth anniversary of the war in Iraq. 
57 protesters were arrested. About small group of pro-Bush protesters followed closely behind, making their case for the Iraq War. 
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OAXACA 


On June 14, 2006, Oaxaca woke up violently: a confrontation 
began that would affect the economy, society and culture of 
the whole state. The origins of this conflict are very old, with 
deep roots. 

Every year for the past 26 years in Oaxaca state, Local 22 
of the teacher’s union (SNTE), has gone on strike to ask the 
government for a raise in salaries, for more resources and 
improved conditions in public schools. 

They took over Oaxaca City’s downtown, installing camps 
in several streets. The strike had become a tradition: each 
year, the strike started in May, and lasted about a month and 
a half. The teachers had always protested peacefully, but 
that summer, everything changed. Ulises Ruiz, the gover- 
nor of Oaxaca (member of the right-wing PRI party), tried 
to get all the teachers’ union’s strikers out of the downtown. 
He sent in the police to attack the teachers’ camp with tear 
gas at approximately дат one morning, when all the teach- 
ers and their families were sleeping. Naturally, the strik- 
ers were angry and wanted revenge. They started shouting, 
“Ya cayó, Ulises ya cayó" (“Ulises is finished, he's finished”), 
and soon began to receive support from other organizations 
- indigenous, radicals, feminists, and other leftist groups — 
who joined the teachers’ strike. The resistance became stron- 
ger, forming the organization which became known as APPO 
(Popular Assembly of Oaxacan Communities). 

From June to December, the APPO took over the city. The 
protest camps (plantones) started by the teachers expanded, 
and the APPO installed barricades - made with buses, cars, 
and any kind of trash they could find - throughout the city to 
prevent the police and military from threatening them. Many 
people were ready to fight and die for their rights, for better 
living conditions. 





The city's streets became a war zone and Oaxacans felt 
threatened: not only by the violence, but by the economic 
and cultural losses that came with that violence. Protesters 
blocked traffic and closed public schools because there was 
no legal way to ask the government for better conditions, be- 
cause the law itself had ceased to be legal. The APPO wanted 
to install their own government, their own law, but first, and 
most important, they wanted Ulises Ruiz out: not just be- 
cause he tried to remove the strikers by force, but because he 
was the figurehead of all the pri corruption in Oaxaca, 

Rather than resign, Ruiz asked then-president Vicente Fox 
for help to “clean up” the city, and in response the feder- 
al government sent in the РЕР (Preventive Federal Police). 
Between October 29 and early December, the APPO was in 
constant battle with РЕР agents, which resulted in violence, 
insecurity, fear, hatred, human rights violations and eco- 
nomic losses. 

A lot of people were arrested and tortured by the PFP, sim- 
ply for manifesting all the social discontent that had built up 
during 70 years of PRI government rule. 

The mass media was biased in its coverage of the conflict 
and its aftermath, due to their own conflicting interests. The 
media didn't report on the real feelings, thoughts and needs 
of Oaxacans. The APPO conflict was presented as just anoth- 
er "show": tears, noise, drama and fire. 

What have been the after-effects ofthe 2006 conflict? 
Oaxaca was a very popular tourist destination before June 14 
and tourism is still the state's number one industry. However, 
since June, tourism in Oaxaca has sharply decreased: both 
Mexicans and foreign tourists are still scared to visit. While 
many people believed in the movement as an opportunity to 
end tyranny and oppression, those who really suffered from 
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the conflict weren't Oaxaca's powerful, but rather Oaxaca's 
poorest: the small businessman, the staff who work at hotels 
and restaurants, the street vendors who depend on tourism 
for their survival. 

Six months later, APPO was still calling for better condi- 
tions for the state, for the whole country. They want a bet- 
ter government, they want a real governor, who genuine- 
ly cares about people's needs: someone from among the 
ranks of real people, not from the corrupt PRI party. Ruiz 
still doesn't want to leave office, and all his party members 
are supporting him. The state's destiny rests on this small 
group of people that care only about maintaining power, 
demonstrating that the PRI still “owns” Oaxaca, even if it 
means leaving a useless governor in office. But it is evident 
that Ruiz and his government made a big mistake that has 
destroyed their credibility, and there’s now nothing left for 
Ruiz to govern. 

Those in power were able to shut down the protests with 
more police forces, and with their favorite weapon: corrup- 


tion. They “bought out” various leaders of the social move- 
ment, creating confusion and disunity between APPO and the 
teachers' Local 22. Shutting down the movement was made 
easier by the fact that the groups that formed APPO couldn't 
agree on a common direction. Like during the Mexican 
Revolution, the goals of the social revolt weren't clear: each 
piece of APPO had its own aims. This problem of conflict- 
ing goals not only reflects Oaxaca's diversity — its distinct 
cultures, language and traditions — but also, more general- 
ly, the challenges facing those who fight for human rights 
throughout Mexico. 

Now Oaxaca's streets are as tranquil as in the past: the ar- 
tistic and colorful essence of Oaxaca can be touched, tasted, 
heard and seen again. But it's impossible to deny that social 
discontent is still alive: that last year's conflict was an alert, 
a reminder to all Mexicans that echoed all over the world. 

A reminder of the unfair system upon which we build our 
world, and an invitation to learn from history. 

— Karina Ruiz 





The city of Istanbul became a sea 
of red this spring, when over a mil- 
lion Turkish protesters flooded into 
the streets waving flags and shout- 
ing to "keep Turkey secular" and 
"fight Islamism." Hailed through- 
out Western media as a triumph of 
secularism over radical Islam, the 
reality of the protests is far more 
complex, with contrasting views 
that reflect the prismatic nature of 
Turkish politics. 

In the city’s buzzing Beyoglu dis- 
trict, Tan Morgul, the Editor-in- 
Chief of Istanbul magazine, can 
barely contain his outrage as he 
points to aspects of the protests 
that Western media often failed to 
cover. 

“Of course they're marching in 
the streets!" he exclaims, a bright 
glitter in his black eyes. "They've 
got the army to back them up." 

Clarifying his position, Morgul 
says that while he has nothing 
against the protesters, he “total- 
ly disagrees” with the protest orga- 
nizers who stood with the army as 


they threatened a coup-d'état if Abdullah 
Giil - a moderate Muslim - won his bid 
for presidency in the summer elections. 

Morgul, a long-time defender of human 
rights, recalls how people often stood by 
and watched as he and other leftist activ- 
ists were attacked by Islamist groups, be- 
fore being rounded up and beaten by the 
police. For Morgul, the idea of police and 
left-wing activists rallying around the na- 
tional banner raises a red flag of a totally 
different nature. 

"Struggling against 'fundamentalism" 


means struggling against all kinds of au- 
thoritarianism, including militarism,” 
he argues, reflecting on the coup-d’états 
of 1960, 1970 and 1980. With a popula- 
tion increasingly divided between the ru- 
ral, religious masses and the cosmopol- 
itan secular elite, Turkey today wavers 
between a “secular democracy” guaran- 
teed by the army and a real “democracy” 
unaffected by the looming threat of mili- 
tary intervention. 

-J.U. 
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FREE MARKETS, MORE GROWTH 


1 make my tea as violent protests at the G8 sum- 
mit in Germany are reported on the morning ra- 
dio news. Police officers are injured. The reporter 
says nothing about what the protesters are try- 
ing to accomplish, what they are against, what 
they want instead, whether the violence involves a 
small fringe or whether the main body of protes- 
tors joins in. By now, we all know the tradition: G8 
summits call for protests. Once again, the protes- 
tors are violent. 

On the web, searching for *G8 protests," I 
see a picture of a large crowd walking peaceful- 
ly through a wheat field, many people smiling, as 
if on a mass outing to celebrate the coming crop. 
Who are these people when the G8 is not in town? 
The crowd could include cashiers, artists, farmers, 
scientists, auto workers — and of course students. 


But now, whoever they are, whatever they do, they 
have each been brought down to the common de- 
nominator of “protester,” a label that discred- 

its those to whom itis attached. We are especially 
excused from seeking to understand why protes- 
tors have been compelled to action if they can be 
tagged the word “violent.” 

I find out that draft G8 communiqué has been 
leaked, red ink showing the US pushing its eco- 
nomic agenda and objecting to action on cli- 
mate change. The G8 statements are steeped in 
the myths of neoclassical economics: though the 
world economy is in good condition we need more 
growth, the market must be left to do its magic, re- 
strictions on investors must be eliminated, trade 
makes everyone better off, governments must not 
intervene. Oh, and now we are thinking that action 


on climate change is an increasingly good idea — 
but no need to make targets binding, no actions 
that might disrupt our wonderful global economy. 
Of course, we've heard of suffering in Africa, we'll 
toss a few coins. 

Communiqué in hand, I have a hypothesis as to 
why these people protest. They are on a planet col- 
lapsing from greed and incompetence, where the 
top of the pyramid grows obscenely rich. All the 
while, fueled by the need of multinationals to sell 
their staggering mountains of output, humani- 
ty has been marketed into a frenzy of consumption 
that requires liquidating nature. 

The G8 leaders have finally noticed a few prob- 
lems beyond terrorists and keeping the world of 
business and finance happy. The UK Stern review 
may have warned that climate change “is the great- 
est and widest-ranging market failure ever seen,” 
but the economic mythology that has led us to this 
predicament is prescribed in ever-greater doses. 
Growth at all costs is still the G8 mantra. Poverty 





and appalling inequity? Solution: freer markets 
and more growth will generate more wealth and 
the increased consumption of the wealthy will cre- 
ate opportunity for the poor! Jobs threatened? 
Invest to increase productivity, so companies can 
be more competitive and with fewer workers can 
make more stuff more jobs can be threatened so 
more productivity is needed! Running out of plan- 
et? Oops, the earth doesn’t figure in our econom- 
ic models and anyhow, those who understand eco- 
nomics know that as resources become scarce 
prices rise so they will be conserved . . . We'll im- 
plement a carbon “cap and trade" system. 

Do the protests work? The newscast offered dra- 
ma, but was devoid of analysis. It didn't help me 
understand my world, whether the G8 is leading 
us to a promised land or whether indeed the pro- 
testers are right to warn of a dead end ahead. But 
my tea is now cold. 


Tom Green is a Vancouver-based ecological economist. 
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Idon't normally do this, but I want- 

ed to tell you that a picture in Adbusters 
#72 really threw me. It is the picture of 
the body ofa tortured man in an Iraqi 
garbage dump. I stared and stared at 
the picture until I couldn’t handle it 
anymore, and it finally made me do 
something I have never done before 

in response to a photograph ofa total 
stranger: I cried. 

That very day I had heard Joe 
Leiberman's plans for a certain place 
where a majority of my family lives, and 
seeing that picture made me think of 
the future of my family there. Even from 
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the back, the man in that picture looks 
like so many of my uncles and cous- 
ins. He was someone's uncle or cous- 
in, maybe father. I will never know 
who he was. Maybe he did some horri- 
ble things in his life, maybe he was just 
atthe wrong place at the wrong time. 
Whatever the case, his death is tragic. 
Even if others don't feel the familiarity 
that I have for this tortured, dead man, 
maybe they will feel badly for him for 
being tortured and thrown in a dump. 
Either way, for my family and I, we wait, 
feeling that dead man's tied hands. Just 
waiting, attempting to exhaust our pos- 


sibilities to make change, scared, angry 
and worried to see where the USA world 
tour will turn to next. 

Thank you for printing the picture. 

Mariam Bastani 

via email 


Tam writing in response to “A Piece of 
Garbage" by Carmen King [Adbusters 
#72]. While Japan does have a gadget 
consumption problem (little everyday 
things to make life “easier”), to use that 
nation as a focal point for the global 
waste problem is a bit disingenuous. I 
lived in Japan in 2005, and I can tell you 
that, in comparison to North America, 
Japan is a godsend when it comes to 
recycling. 

In the town where I lived, I had to di- 
vide my garbage up into no less than 
five containers, and use specific re- 
quired bags for the different kinds of 
waste. In some cities, people even have 
to divide their trash into upwards ofa 
dozen containers. On the streets of ev- 
ery city, you find separate bins for plas- 
tics, metal and paper. People normal- 
ly don't throw cigarettes on the ground, 
but instead get rid ofthe cherry and 
then put the butt in their pocket until 
they can dispose of it properly. 

Maybe instead of focusing on coun- 
tries like Japan, King should focus 
on Canada, a country that sends over 
120,000 trucks filled with 11.9 million 
cubic yards of trash every year into my 
home state of Michigan. 

Aaron Deakins 

Plymouth, Michigan, USA 


My compliments on the back cover of is- 
sue #73. I had never heard that quote 
from Lincoln before - impressive 


research! (Although I realized that 
your date for Lincoln’s death is 
wrong. We all make mistakes.) I 
think the ad is one of the most con- 
cise, incisive summaries of corporate 
criminality ever — I vote to spread 
that around as much as possible. 

Matthew J. Monahan 

Evanston, Illinois, USA 


My son asked for your mag for a gift, 
and since he's at college we have it 
come to our home. Once again he 
has helped bring me another step 
back from ignorance and compla- 
cency. I read it before he takes it 
away. I must congratulate you: it is 
one ofthe most thought-provoking, 
mind-blowing calls to action I have 
seen in a long time. Thanks for the 
efforts. 

In your latest issue, the last words 
on you back cover seem to ask for 
help. Help to change minds. But it 
leaves me wanting. And since I think 
of myself as an “average reader" (al- 
though perhaps older than your de- 
mographic), I bet it leaves other 
readers wanting. Do you purpose- 
lyavoid explicitly suggesting solu- 
tions? Or am I missing some point 
that you can clarify for me? 

David Cifuni 

Portland, Oregon, USA 





A quarter-page ad in the New York 
Times is not worth $52,000! Have 
you guys lost it? 

Obviously a refocusing of strat- 
egies is in order. Put simply, we 
should not be diverting our mon- 
ey into any corporate media outlet. 
We should be funneling this money 
into our own movement - creating 
alternative media channels, funding 
eco/Blackspot startups, and gener- 
ally investing in the real-here-and- 
now solutions we hope will be com- 
monplace in the future. We should 
not waste a dime on the old sys- 


tem where we have to beg for table 
scraps. 

IfI remember correctly, “Know the 
Media, Change the Media, Be the 
Media” used to be Adbusters’ man- 
tra. This means creating new me- 
dia channels for and by the peo- 
ple. Here's one idea off the top of 
my head: create a quarter-page card- 
stock quality flyer. Make 100,000 
copies (would likely only cost 
$1,000) and mail them out to ac- 
tivists all over the country who will 
hand them out and leave them in lo- 
cal stores and community hangouts 
around their town. 

Information sources like the New 
York Times offer a top-down, one-way 
flow of information. We both know 
this is the problem, and the solu- 
tion is clear: information networks 
that flow from the bottom-up and 
travel in all directions. Groups like 
Adbusters need to focus on encour- 
aging local groups to create these 
grassroots media channels, em- 
powering them with the resources, 
tools, and knowledge to get the job 
done in their own towns. 

The rhizome organization strate- 
gy will be a much more effective way 
to create this new paradigm we're 
working towards. We should not 
try to fight this meme war under the 
rules of the old game masters. We 
need to play by our own rules, play 
a game that they've never played 
before. 

Tim Hjersted 

Lawrence, Kansas, USA 


In a world where people seem to get 
respect from blindly and obstinate- 
ly sticking to their line, blindly quot- 
ing their truth, Adbusters offers me 
hope that there are people out there 
searching for real truth and change. 
To me the Adbusters viewpoint is that 
it is willing to consider many view- 
points. Truth which shifts not with 
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opinion but with facts, with simple stories, 
with actual humanity. The only truth I know 
is the search for truth. Adbusters offers mea 
hope that others feel the same. 

Reading Adbusters #72, on my throne, five 
minutes ago, made me write this. I have never 
written into any publication before - so that’s 
a testament in itself that you’re doing some- 
thing good. 

Charles Tait 

via email 

P.S. It is not all glowing though. Many of 
your articles seem guilty of preaching. But 
that’s something the mainstream gets away 
with without anybody noticing, so I suppose 
it’s forgivable! 


To respond to Jessica Gagnon’s letter in #72: 
We became concerned as a family about the 
sheer volume of gifts at Christmas. When 
teens comment on “too many gifts” you know 
Taking a weekend off with my family in New York City, that things have gotten out of control! For the 
I decided to take my kid to visit “Bodies . . . The Exhibition,” past two Christmas seasons, we have donated 
taking place at the South Street Seaport Center. This to charity in lieu of purchasing gifts for adults 


uo x in the family. Children and young adults new- 
exhibition, as everybody now knows, shows real dissected ly oa their own do tecetve usefi and need- 





human bodies preserved by a method involving polymers. ed items as gifts. This practice has benefited 
As a member of the University of Montreal's medical faculty, on many fronts: less stress, less money spent, 
1 was pleased to bring my kid to what | expected to be a less consumerism, less clutter (and dusting!) 


in the house, more time to visit and enjoy the 


good educational experience for him. season. Most importantly, non-profit organi 


Much has been said about the ethical issues surrounding zations and those who need a helping hand 
the exhibition and, having informed myself a bit, | felt have benefited. 
everything had been done in order to satisfy common public We are pleased with our new tradition and 
plan to expand on it in the future. 


morality. | was wrong. 

As soon as | stepped into the first room, | was deeply 
shocked. Not by the internal parts ofthe bodies (1 am used 
to them), not by the way they are shown (which is, to my GOING GREEN 
taste, quite aesthetic), but by the disgraceful way one body 
seemed to be used for publicity purposes. 


Meg Meints 
Prince George, British Columbia, Canada 


Iwas just reading Mark Lynas’ article 
“Go Green or Die” (Adbusters #71] about 


This picture, showing the body holding a Nike football at Australia’s eco-dilemma, and I agree with the 
the entrance, is authentic. statements he made. I just want to give the ev- 
Showing human bodies for educational purposes might eryday people о аи S ue and ed that, 
А P т оп а grassroots level, the people are mak- 
be acceptable in our soceity. But using them as logo holders inga difference; by which Imean my next: 
to promote sports equipment is immorally cynical. door neighbors, friends, family, etc. Lam 
Claude Lefrancois Australian and I love Australia (and not in a 


Faculté de médicine de l'Université de Montréal scary ethnocentric sort of way, but in a “this 


is a rad place to live" kind of way). I have travelled 
the world, and to stick up for my fellow Aussies, 

I think the general populous is environmentally 
conscious, especially compared to Americans and 
other cultures where I have lived and visited. We 
live in a nation with open spaces that encourag- 
es fitness and well-being, free medicare, the dole, 
good education and a high standard of living, and 
for those reasons alone, we cannot leta nation 
like this one die. 

Itis sad that our country is being governed by a 
man who is economically driven rather than en- 
vironmentally, but I think things are going to 
change. The Australian people are very aware 
of global warming and the lack of water, and 
are already taking steps to remedy the problem. 
Granted, a lot more needs to be done and I think 
it needs to be done by the people, because those 
people in power are not taking enough positive 
steps toward change. 

I refuse to watch Australia become uninhabit- 
able; itis a nation that is too beautiful and too 
unique to let die. I just don't want Aussies to 
start feeling that it's too late because I feel that 
Australians are generally a very open-minded, 
imaginative and forward-thinking people who 
have the ability to make great changes for our na- 
tion. I think if we all get together and start cre- 
ating ideas we can manifest change and restore 
Australia and the world. 

Melanie Tjoeng 

Australia 


I'm a big fan of the low-car diet: eat all you want 
whenever you want, save money, improve your 
health, improve your mood and improve your 
mind ~ all clinically proven. Be healthy, wealthy 
and wise, without destroying the planet. Never get 
stuck in a traffic jam, never get road rage (though 
be prepared for irate motorists cursing you as you 
fly by them while they're stuck in traffic). Never 
look for a parking spot. Great aerobic exercise 
(but after the first two weeks, it doesn't feel like 
exercise anymore, it's just fun). Save about $6,000 
a year (the financial cost of owning a car - far, far 
less than the true environmental cost). Studies 
show that a half-hour of exercise can significant- 
ly elevate your mood and help you sleep. Time out- 
doors everyday seems to combat winter depres- 
sion, so common in the north. Get your blood 





Today | felt like a tourist in my own country. 


Toronto's metallic skyscrapers begged me to snap photos 
of the colossal mess... 


Tall towers of empty dollars, reaching desperately for 
heaven, unaware of their loneliness. 


Culture slapped me in the face again when | stepped into 
Square One - a supermall. 


People rushing, plastic bags in hand, eyes glazed, 
needing, wanting, determined to further the cash-cycle by 
adding one more swoosh to their sleeves. 


I stood in the sea of zoned faces, desperately seeking 
some soul. All | found were branded humans, each 
looking much like the other, certain that meaning could 
be bought. 


Then it struck me: I’ve become an outsider. | no longer fit. 
With my new ideologies on fast food (evil) and giant 
corporations (evil), malls no longer hold any appeal 


whatsoever. 


So turned and walked away from the beehive of mass- 
marketed shoppers, saddened by these oblivious pawns. 


Emily Wierenga 
Toronto, Canada 





I have been living with corruption, lies and 
abuse my entire life. | grew up in Mexico City 
thinking it was the most corrupt city in the world, 
but | have to say that the disease of corruption is 
consuming the entire world. 

| graduated with my Master's from the School of 
Visual Arts in Manhattan last year. For my thesis 
project, | created San Honesto, Patron Saint 
Against Corruption, Protector Against Bribes and 
Defender of Truthfulness. 

San Honesto’s face is a mirror. Everytime you 
pray to him, you see yourself reflected. In order to 
kill corruption, we have to stop blaming others, 
start believing in ourselves and become examples 
to follow. 

Let’s make a miracle happen and kill the 
monster of corruption! 

Luisa Gloria 

sanhonesto.com 























moving in the morning so you're alert and pro- 
ductive when you arrive at work. Get to know your 
neighbors — smile and wave as you ride past them. 

My university would pay me $10 a month for rid- 
ing my bike two days a week, if I remembered to 
ask for it. But I wouldn't give up the bike ride if 
they paid me $1,000 a month. How many millions 
of Americans bought into the stupid low-carb diet? 
Shouldn't we be able to convince them to buy into a 
diet that really works? 

Josh Farley 

Burlington, Vermont, USA 


In this age of technology and extraordinary infra- 
structures, we are forgetting that we are connect- 
ed to the Earth through our anatomy. We are made 
up of elements found in nature: oxygen, carbon, hy- 
drogen, nitrogen, calcium, phosphorus, potassi- 
um, sulfur, sodium, chlorine, magnesium, iron, flu- 
orine, zinc, silicon, rubidium, strontium, bromine, 
lead, copper, aluminum, cadmium, cerium, barium, 
iodine, tin, titanium, boron, nickel, selenium, chro- 
mium, manganese, arsenic, lithium, cesium, mer- 
cury, germanium, molybdenum, cobalt, antimo- 
ny, silver, niobium, zirconium, lanthanum, gallium, 
tellurium, yttrium, bismuth, thallium, indium, gold, 
scandium, tantalum, vanadium, thorium, urani- 
um, samarium, beryllium and tungsten. About two- 
thirds of our bodies is H20. Therefore, distancing 
ourselves from the natural world as we are doing is 
completely un-natural, illogical and detrimental. 

Magda Baczkowska 

Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


MEDS 


Iappreciated the insights offered about Eli Lilly 
in “Big Headache for Big Pharma” by Will Hall 
[Adbusters #71]. Those of us who have followed the 
situation involving Zyprexa with personal interest 
have long been aware of the shocking details of this 
controversy. As you are on the vanguard of the piv- 
otal struggle against the pharmaceutical industry, 
you will acknowledge the seemingly insurmount- 
able odds against those of us on the side of righ- 
teousness and civil justice on this issue. 

Though I believe informing the general pub- 
lic about this issue to be important, for there to be 
an acceptable level of progress in reforming the 
health care system, tangible policy initiatives must 





Dear Adbusters, 
Thought you might be interested in seeing 
this bit oftripe that came with this month's 
Wired. How long do you think it will be before 
corporations are making entire features as 
corporate image ads? 

(Nice shots of Amsterdam and South East 
Asia, though.) 

Love, 

Makyo 


EUREKA 


DVD INCLUDES: 





I was born in Kabul, 

Afghanistan July 23, 1981. 

My mom was a professor and my dad, an international 
lawyer, was the minister of foreign affairs. In the early 1980s 
the Soviets invaded Afghanistan in the hopes of expanding 
their power. Refusing to be swallowed by the communist 
army, the Mujahideen (freedom fighters) fought back and so 
began a war, which brought only death and destruction and 
destroyed millions of lives. 

Asa young child I had no memories of my father, as I had 
never met him. A year after I was born, my dad had been im- 
prisoned by the Soviet Army, because he did not support 
their cause. He was imprisoned for over a year, enduring the 
torture and cruelty ofthe Soviet Army. In a desperate attempt 
to save his life, he escaped from prison and fled to Pakistan. 

My father was like an urban legend to me. At night be- 
fore bed, my mom would tell me fantastic tales of his ad- 
ventures all around the world. He was Hercules trotting 
around the globe fighting evil. The “evil” in my bedtime sto- 
ries was never of fictional characters who wanted to take over 
the world, but ordinary people who were poor, homeless or 
orphans. Every night before I went to bed, my dad would 
help a homeless man find a home, reunite an orphan with 
parents or feed a hungry man. 

For as long as I can remember, my mom never ran out of 
fairytales to tell me and I never got tired of hearing them. I 
always pictured my dad as the strongest man in the world 
who carried a big white bag. On every crusade/adventure he 
went on, he collected different mementos in that bag that he 
would bring back to me. 

On a weekly basis, my mom would take me to the airport 
and tell me that one day, when my dad had helped every per- 
son in the world, he would come home on a plane. I would 
sit there at the terminal for hours watching each plane, hop- 
ing today would be the day when my dad would come home. 
‘The airport was my playground and I would anxiously look 
forward to that one day a week when my mom and I would 
people-watch. I was quite unaware of the raging war going 
on around me for most of my childhood. The times when I 
would spot a lifeless body on the ground, my mom would 
quickly cover my eyes and tell me that person was taking a 
nap. Being oblivious to my surroundings, my thoughts were 
mostly occupied by my dad’s adventures. 

A week after my sixth birthday, my mom and I headed to 
the Kabul airport on our usual weekly expedition. I could 
never have imagined that the horrific moment when every- 
thing would change was only hours away. I could barely hold 


my excitement as my mom was getting me dressed so we 
could go to the airport. Nothing seemed out of the ordinary. 
Iwas wearing my favorite pink dress and my hair in match- 
ing pigtails. As we walked in the airport, I immediately spot- 
ted the perfect seat with a full view of the planes taking off 
and landing. My mom and I sat there exchanging our stories 
as the ticking ofa bomb stashed in a garbage can nearby was 
counting down the minutes. 

Halfa room away, a metal garbage can exploded. And then 
another and then another. 

The intensity of the explosions was deafening. A feeling of 
extreme terror came over me as I looked at my mom's panic- 
stricken face. It seemed everyone at the terminal was head- 
ed for the exit doors. She grabbed my hand and we started to 
run. Everything around us was in flames. 

The chaos was sickening. The burnt smell of human flesh 
and rubber was in the air as people were screaming and run- 
ning without a clear destination. All you knew was that you 
had to get away from the heat . . . outside. Outside would be 
safer. . . babies crying and men and women screeching. . . 

I will never forget the desperate faces all caught up in the 
midst. Why? What is happening? Why would someone do 
this? 

My mom put me over her shoulder and joined the strained 
crowd. 

There was just so much blood. It was as if all the colors of 
the walls and carpets had been changed to the dark reddish 
hue of human blood. 

As I watched the crowd from over my mom's shoulder, I 
saw one scene that would play over and over in my head like 
a never-ending nightmare. In the midst of the confused and 
alarmed crowd, I notice one woman standing still in the 
corner of the terminal. She is holding the body ofa lifeless 
baby. The baby corpse is covered in blood with a sharp piece 
of glass intruded in her head. The mother’s hysteria was un- 
like I have ever seen. I couldn't take my eyes off her. I bare- 
ly remember anything else except for the woman getting 
smaller and smaller as my mom tried to get us away from the 
explosion. 

Unlike so many others, we made it home that day. 

Those who survive war are lucky. But at what price? When 
it comes to war, even when you win . . . you lose. 





Yana Sarwari is a Vancouver-based writer who grew up in 
Afghanistan in the early “Bos at the time of the Soviet occupation. 


be offered at the executive level of 
American government. Within a de- 
cade, I believe people will think about 
how corrupt the pharmaceutical in- 
dustry was in the same way we now 
look down at Enron. 

Matt McCormack 

British Columbia, Canada 


My sister works for Eli Lilly. She mar- 
kets Zyprexa to psychiatrists. I con- 
sume Zyprexa. Adbusters is right; 
Zyprexa causes weight gain and all 
that comes with that (i.e. stretch 
marks, stomach problems, etc,). 
Recently I developed a muscle twitch 
(known as dyskinesia, for us in the 
know) in my right eyebrow. So I de- 
creased my Zyprexa. I knew there 
was no way I wanted to go back to 
the hospital for a manic episode, 
so I also decreased my Ritalin dose. 
It turns out Zyprexa is a night drug 
and Ritalin is a day drug. Too much 
of both at the same time is coun- 
ter-productive. That said, Zyprexa is 
an option I continue to promote as 
an alternative to psychosis-inspired 
suicide. 

Jordon Gowans 

Victoria, British Columbia, 

Canada 


ACTION 


I've been eagerly digesting your mag- 
azines as they appear in my letterbox. 
They inspire and confront and chal- 
lenge me more than anything else I 
read. I particularly like the fact that 
you still insist on putting ideas to pa- 
per, to release them into the physi- 
cal world where their physicality can't 
just be ignored. 

I've been going through one of 
those phases that I occasionally go 
though, where I worry that my lack of 
direction in life is leading me to be- 
come either a soulless post-modern 
hipster or a drunken deadbeat. I've 





Witnessing Hawaiian culture today as a white man or haole is 
a bit depressing, and can provoke feelings of guilt for being here. 
Some local Hawaiians are very upset by our presence, yet the same 
people are stuck just as deep — or deeper - into perverse western 
culture. They know they lost something, but they never knew it for 
themselves. They know who is responsible, but they become more 
like them every day. | thought this sign explained things well. 
Geoff Moore 
Huelo, Hawaii 


HEBRON REFLECTION 


Two weeks ago, | escorted ten young boys to a 
soccer field in another part of the city, away from 
Israeli soldiers, settlers, and guns with Paul Rehm, 
my colleague from the Christian Peacemaker 
Teams. 

We sat in the shade of a cypress tree. A college 
student sat next to us and asked, “Who are you, 
what do you do here?" 

After explaining the work of CPT, he said, “Your 
government is bad! What are you doing about it?” 
| explained the process we take to petition our 

government officials. But he had an “edge” to 
him; a passionate “edge” that | have seen many 
times. 

After some time he drew several straight lines on 
a piece of paper. He asked for the English word. 

“Prison?” | said. “Have you been to prison?” 

“Yes,” he said, “for two years. First, | go for six 
month; no reason, | don’t know why. Then Shabak 
[roughly analogous to the FBI in the US] come, | 
said to them, ‘why am | here?” 

“They say it is secret and they give no answer.” 

I noticed a nervous look in his eyes and a slight 
tremor in his hands. 

He made a clenched fist and aimed it toward his 
head. “The word?” He said. 

“Beat? So they beat you in the head?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he replied. “And they put electricity on my 
hands, my feet, and my back.” 

My new friend told me how the Shabak asked 
him to go to Gaza for a secret mission. When he 
refused, his interrogators again beat him. He 
received a six-month extension on his sentence 


and still did not know his charges. 

After one year, Shabak told him that he would 
have a court hearing. They said he needed to 
confess to a prior bombing attack. Again, he 
refused and this time, the Shabak said they 
would kill him. He served one more year and his 
interrogators told him he could never return to 
the city of his family when he was released. But he 
returned to his family anyway. 

I saw his college textbook and told him that | 
hope he has a good future. | told him that we are 
Christians, that we care about everyone. 

“Everyone is equal; we believe in peace. We 
respect your beliefs and your people." 

His eyes turned red, but he did not cry. He said 
nothing. Slowly a smile returned to his face and 
his hands stopped trembling. 

The questions he then asked me were typical 
questions | get from most Hebronites. “Are you 
married? Why not? You don't have children?" 

Finally, the soccer team finished their game; 
Paul and | left this man in the shade of the 
beautiful cypress tree. The sunny weather and 
spring breeze made it one of those “perfect” days. 

| prayed in my heart for healing of this person’s 
spirit and mind. | prayed for healing of this land 
and a return to springtime. 


Mary Yoder 
Reprinted with permission from CPTnet. To receive 


neus or discussion of CPT issues, fill out the form at 
<www.cpt.org|subscribe.php>. 


spent great chunks of my short life try- 
ing to figure out what meaning is, and 
how can have a meaningful life, but 
usually the only messages I can find are 
those that are corporate and institution- 
al, those that say you should work for 
the machine, make your money, live in 
your McMansion, die from lung can- 
cer at age 54. Live life on your knees, in 
other words. 

Your magazine, however, features 
people who almost exclusively decide 
that they'd rather face death standing. 
Which has me thinking, where can I 
use my talents, my passions, in order to 
create meaning and benefit the world? 
I think there's a lot of teenagers and 
young people like myself in the same 
position. We know what needs to be 
done, but we don't know how we can 
help, where to start. You've given us the 
key issues in each bimonthly edition, 
but what can we do to fix it? 

In short, would it be possible to do an 
edition of Adbusters, or even just an ar- 
ticle, on careers? Things to study, plac- 
es to work in/with. I understand that 
many of the places that need to ex- 
ist to fix our problems don’t exist. Not 
yet, anyway. But it'd be interesting to 
see people who are working to change 
things, where they work, how they got 
there. Not just journalists and econo- 
mists, but artists and politicians and 
anyone else who is undertaking impor- 
tant action for the world and our men- 
tal environment. 

You have a lot of readers out there 
who would like to make a change. I 
know I would. But I, like many of my 
generation, have felt lost and confused 
by the postmodern culture ofthe West. 
Why not give us something to aim for? 
Some directions other than just around 
in circles? 

Peter Wells, 

Gympie, Queensland, Australia 


Whenever I feel slighted by consum- 
er culture (poor service, shoddy work- 


manship, etc), I always think to my- 
self I should write them and complain. 
However, in the string of 57+ worth- 
less jobs I've held, I've worked on the 
other end, in the so-called “Customer 
Service Department." I know that even 
the most eloquent, sincere masterpiece 
ofa complaint letter is met with a yawn 
anda form letter. Type in the custom- 
er's name, fill in the pertinent blanks, 
and it almost appears like a human be- 
ing communicated with another human 
being. 

Asa result of my experiences I've nev- 
er written a complaint letter, this is 
my first time writing in to a magazine 
and it’s only to say “Good job." 1 en- 
joy Adbusters immensely, but I worry 
that it simply fills up my soul's battery 
with a voyeuristic romance. I agree with 
most everything I read, I agree with 
the art, and I feel good afterward: pas- 
sionate, indignant, ecstatic that there 
are so many creative people at work in 
the world, seemingly following their 
muse and wrestling with the powers 
that (wanna)be to make the world a bet- 
ter place. Am I one of those people? Am 
I doing anything other than watching 
others produce, sitting on my knowl- 
edge of what could use a good kick in 
the ass? 

Andrew Orvedahl 

Denver, Colorado, USA 


Iwill not be part of your blind opti- 
mism, trudging forward through shit 
with an ignorant smile plastered to my 
face. And I will not be part of your par- 
anoid agenda, laying waste to all that I 
do not understand while keeping a cau- 
tious eye over my shoulder. These ar- 
chaic ideas I will do my best to break 
down. I will do more than simply raise 
my voice. This war – the righteous cit- 
izens’ war — will not be won with false 
hope and dreams of a future without vi- 
olence. Alternatively, we will not win 
this war by attacking certain people, 
but by attacking negative ideals. It has 
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come to the point where hostility is, in 
fact, the answer. Perhaps there won't 
have to be bloodshed, but we will have 
to be loud and angry. This is the only 
way we will be heard. Enough turn- 
ing of blind eyes. Enough idle hands. 
We should be fed up. We should start a 
revolution. 

Daniel Sharkey-Jacoby 

via email 


Recently, I was talking to a friend of 
mine and the subject of your maga- 
zine came up. Her response was a tad 
surprising. 

“Oh yeah, I've heard of Adbusters. 
They're crazy." This was a socially con- 
scious girl, not normally the type to dis- 
miss an organization such as your own. 

I think your name has betrayed you. 
The Adbusters name has been stereo- 
typed as a whiny magazine that does lit- 
tle to actually change the problems it 
complains about. Your magazine has 
done a great job of informing us about 
social problems, and now it seems like 
it is time to change the priority to work- 
ing for solutions. In order to run a mag- 
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azine like this, there is obviously a lit- 
tle money to use, so why don't you put 
your money where your mouth is? I 
would rather see a thinner Adbusters in 
my mailbox every two months if it said 
that half of the usual printing funds 
went to funding more Blackspot stores, 
buying billboards, or other social ac- 
tion that is actually visible to the gen- 
eral public who doesn't normally buy 
your magazine. 
The time to act is now. 
Evan Stewart. 
Holland, Michigan, USA 


LIBERALS 


Regarding “The American Left's Silly 
Victim Complex” [Matt Taibbi, Adbusters 
#71). I upchuck on this piece of 
ignorance. 

Who let this be printed? What numb- 
nuts editor said OK to let the entire 
world see such vapid pap? 

Тата proud LIBERAL. A proud 
LIBERAL DEMOCRAT. Both labels 
have a storied and noble past. Whoever 
wrote this piece of abject nonsense 


Leonardo Dicaprio's Wi 


feature documentary The 
11th Hour in movie theaters, 
featuring Bioneers founder 


Kenny Ausubel and many 


other bioneers. 


spent too much time in Kansas. 

As for the word "progressive"? 
Bullshit. Jesus-loving republican fraud- 
sters are “progressive.” Hedge fund 
managers are "progressive." Used car 
salesman "progress" to the next way to 
sell you a piece of garbage. 

"Liberal" is a badge of distinction. I 
wear it with pride. 

Ted Towles 

Fincastle, Virginia, USA 


Taibbi's essay on the failure of liber- 
alism was, for the most part, dead on. 
Marx, Engels, and Lenin all attacked 
liberalism as the voice of bourgeois in- 
terests and values, the friendly face of 
capitalism when things were either go- 
ing really well, or, when it looked as 
though the working class had final- 

ly had enough, the New Deal. I nev- 

er had much truck with liberalism be- 
cause it meant keeping all privileges 
and the wars that supported those priv- 
ileges and knuckling under to every 
right-wing witch hunt that was ever in 
the wings waiting to emerge (iron fist 
in the velvet glove). 
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Attacking young people (and I’m 
assuming Taibbi's young, as well) 
for bringing puppets and stilts to 
anti-war marches smacks of the 
Puritanical musings of run-of-the- 
mill fundamentalists. Sounds like 
he's not getting enough, if you 
know what I mean. Back in my day, 
it was always the cold, dry, humor- 
less types that gravitated toward ex- 
treme left and right politics. Jesus, I 
thought we'd gone further than that, 
Mr. Taibbi. Lighten up, already! 

Mr. Taibbi, you had me in your cor- 
ner until the final thoughts in your 
article. Namely, that nonsense about 
battles already won. Maybe you are 
in the ivory tower. It sure sounds like 
it. Nixon is dead, true enough. But, 
America is still ass-deep in yet an- 
other imperialist war for power and 
natural resources. La lucha continua, 
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Sr. Taibbi. And gay rights, immi- 
grant rights, women, and civil rights 
— where have you been for the last 
few years? 

One last observation: m 58 years 
old and I've come to distrust people 
who put goals, ideals, philosophies 
and political movements above the 
people. There is nothing more dan- 
gerous than a person who places ab- 
stractions above humanity. When 
people count for less than ideas, we 
are in big trouble. 

John N. Russell 

El Paso, Texas, USA 


I've been an avid fan of Adbusters 
since I first gota taste of it when a 
coworker left an issue on the break 
table some years ago. Lately how- 
ever, Гат troubled. I read letter af- 
ter letter in new issues from peo- 
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ple complaining about lefties and their 
“hypocritical” shenanigans and lack of 
action. I am in stunned in disbelief, I 
truly am. 

I pride myself on the fact that I have 
strong left-wing leanings, and I’m 
proud of what I am and how I live ту 
life. But when other people who believe 
in the same core values as I do are tell- 
ing me what to do, then I can’t help but 
feel trapped and unwanted. 

I refer you to Adbusters #70. A letter 
written by Lisa Colwell includes a list of 
changes liberals need to make. This is 
a prime example of what is going terri- 
bly wrong. 

As I see it, everyone who is liberal be- 
lieves in core liberal values: freedom, 
social programs, peace, equality, elimi- 
nation of poverty, separation of church 
and state, etc. It is these values that de- 
fine us as liberals, not such ridiculous 
things as not wearing a blazer or watch- 
ing the Daily Show. 

I'll have you know that Im a liberal 
and I like wearing a blazer. I don't wear 
it because all liberals do, I wear it be- 
cause I got it free from my high school 
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drama department and it's comfortable. 
It's great on cold days and warm days, 
and it's nice to have around if you have 
a special occasion to tend to. 

As for the Daily Show, well I think 
it's funny. I don't watch it for its liber- 
al lean, I watch it for its comedy. After 
a long day of work 1 like to come home 
and laugh for a while. Can you find any- 
thing better on at 12 am? 

Finally, as for my “action instead of 
words" - well, as a journalist for my 
community, I am taking action. I report 
the injustices that befall people around 
me, and I try my best to spark a debate 
that could lead to change. If the local 
dog food plant is spewing waste all over 
the ground, I can report it and change 
it. That's action, but it's through words. 

So stop trying to be the liberal ev- 
eryone tells you to be and be the liber- 
al that suits your life. Be the best damn 
liberal you can with the resources, time 
and skills you possess. Don't feel bad 
ifyou can't be the liberal you want all 
the time, and don't feel bad if all you've 
done is sit at a computer for five years 
typing out rants against those right- 
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wingers, because in the end, that's the 
liberal you are, and be damn proud of 
it. 

Mark Laycock 

Innisfail, Alberta, Canada 


While taking the opportunity to mock 
the oppressive culture that is America 
on the basis of gender, imperialist 
wars, and consumerism, and even tak- 
ing time out to offer up a mainstream 
feminist analysis of the pornifica- 

tion of youth culture, you oh-so-smug- 
ly showed your own bias about the 
world: a world in which everyone, in- 
cluding said women, is white. There 
are no people of color in your alterna- 
tive beauty ads. Besides the dead and 
suffering Iragis and the black children 
in the background ofa cropped pic- 
ture centering a white homeless man 
juxtaposed against a photo ofa dead 
rat, there are no people of color in your 
magazine. Your side-by-side images of 
the world of self-absorbed conservative 
evil contrasted by ideals of “health,” 
“beauty,” etc. are all images of white 
people. Like so many mainstream 
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liberals, your self-congratulatory, 
erybody knows who the evil is and it is 
not me" stance fails miserably to in- 
terrogate your own vision ofa white- 
washed world where people of color 
are victims to mobilize your causes or 
background to your otherwise homog- 
enous imagery. Whether our images 
are mobilized to justify war or to save 
abortion rights, we are no less tokens 
ofa eurocentricism that literally fails to 
see us or write/right us into their imag- 
ined present or future. 

As a leftist, Marxist intellectual en- 
gaged in real daily struggle for the lives 
of working class people of all colors, I 
have to tell you that your version of the 
world is just as oppressive as the peo- 
ple you mock. Though you have started 
no wars, your genocides are the slow, 
unmarked, gentrifications, the slip- 
pages that erase us where we stand, 
and the liberal label that allows you to 





consistently excuse the racism with- 
in your ranks as “mistakes” and “mis- 
understandings.” Might I suggest, you 
take a good look at the unspoken isms 
in your own mirror before you so cav- 
alierly hold one up to others, espe- 
cially the easy targets featured in your 
current edition. Since you did not con- 
sider me as part of your world, Гат 
sure the money I won't be spending on 
your magazine in the future will not be 
missed. 

William Kerlee 

via email 


Iwas hoping you could clear some- 
thing up for me. The past few issues of 
Adbusters have seen a subtle, but defin- 
itive, shift. The shift I'm referring to 

is the incorporation of what is essen- 
tially a Table of Contents. The initial 
murmurings came in the form of sec- 
tion titles. Then issue #71 introduced 
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the ToC - except missing the page 
numbers. 

You once wrote: “how to create a non- 
commercial magazine aesthetic . . . 
first you kill the page numbers because 
they disrupt the flow, then you kill the 
table of contents because it’s the sig- 
nature of commercial compartmen- 
talization." Lam wondering how you 
came to the idea to start to compart- 
mentalize and disrupt the flow of your 
great magazine? It’s hard to put my fin- 
ger on really, without sounding sil- 
ly, but there's something afoot in the 
overall feeling of the publication - as 
though you guys are shifting in a new 
direction away from the free-form, the- 
whole-magazine-is-a-sentence expres- 
sion of old and into something more 
accessible, more easily digested, more 
magazine-like. 

Clearly this is something that was 
thought-out and so I am curious as to 
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the thought process behind the deci- 
sion. Did you feel that the magazine 
needed to push forward in a new direc- 
tion? Were you feeling restricted by the 
mandate of old? 

Ed 

via email 


This summer I am taking a class en- 
titled “Principles of Marketing and 
Consumer Economics." I have found 
out many interesting facts, one of them 
being about the company Unilever. 
To my surprise, the same company 
who produces Dove beauty products 
and promotes the ‘Real Beauty’ cam- 
paign also produces Axe body prod- 
ucts and their infamous ad campaigns. 
Doesn't it seem wrong when a compa- 
ny that promotes individuality, person- 
al strength and beauty in one ad can 
promote sex, “mojo” and whores in 
another? 

Brittany Madeiros 

Waterloo, Ontario, Canada 






The moon is quiet 

the stars pass by so slowly 
oncoming traffic 

Adam Hecox 


Hatred breeds hatred. I've seen it hap- 
pen. It's true. 

When I was younger, my brothers 
used to think of creative ways to flip me 
off at the dinner table without my mom 
knowing. They'd scratch their fore- 
heads, use their eating utensils, or even 
wrap that one finger around the glass 
they were drinking from. I knew they 
didn't mean it, and it was actually pretty 
funny = but I still reacted. I'd sneak up 
behind them and hit them in the back 
with all the force I could muster. Then 
I'd run away squealing to the bathroom 
and lock the door. Classy. 

What I didn’t know then is that peo- 
ple four times my age were acting sim- 
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ilarly on a level I could only dream of 
achieving. In this fantasy game of set- 
tling scores, they use their militaries. F- 
16s, tanks, guns. They force people out 
of their homes claiming, “We have the 
right to do this because it was done to 
our fathers.” 

Yes, they were desecrated by some- 
thing evil and yes, there are no words to 
describe the terrible suffering - but no, 
the festering sore in their hearts should 
not bleed upon the innocent people of 
another country. 

Sharing pain is different than inflict- 
ing it. 

The good news for Israel: I grew up 
and so can they. 

Marit Ehmke 

via email 
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GOD FEARING vs. GOD SNEERING 


by Davip R. Lov 


With the rise of radical Islam and Christian fundamen- 
talism, it is perhaps inevitable that aggressive secularism 
has made a surge in recent years, Richard Dawkins (The God 
Delusion) believes that religion is a “very evil” force in the 
world, and that raising children in a religious tradition is 
child abuse. According to Sam Harris (The End of Faith, Letter 
to a Christian Nation) Islamic states may be impossible to re- 
form because many Muslims are, he claims, “utterly de- 
ranged by their religious faith.” He speculates that “some 
propositions are so dangerous that it may be ethical to kill 
people for believing in them." As Madeleine Bunting has re- 
marked, this sounds much like the kind of argument used by 
those who ran the Inquisition. 

One extreme incites the other: religious intolerance encour- 
ages irreligious intolerance. Many sins have been committed 
in the name of religion, yet are they any greater than the sins 
committed in the name of atheism? The French revolutionar- 
ies erected a statue to the Goddess of Reason and then con- 
ducted a Reign of Terror that killed over 20,000 people. The 
2oth century genocides of Stalin, Mao and the Khmer Rouge 
were motivated not by religion (which they tried to elimi- 
nate) but rather by secular ideals of a perfect society. Today, 
the nation-state has become the god that many (millions of?) 
people are willing to kill and die for. 

On the other hand, it’s hard to imagine the modern world 
without the positive influence of religion: its values lie at the 
very foundations of civil society. Our concern for social jus- 
tice and human rights evolved out of the biblical prophetic 
tradition. Anti-slavery campaigns in Britain and the US were 
led by Christian abolitionists. The nonviolent resistance 
movements of Gandhi and Martin Luther King Jr. were in- 
spired by spiritual beliefs. 

While biblical literalism is an easy target, it's doubtful that 
the patronizing approach ofthe new critics is persuasive to 
many believers. Being tone-deaf to the attraction of religious 
commitment, they also seem oblivious to the larger issues 


that attract people to God in the first place. 

What is the meaning of life, in the face of inevitable death? 
Religion is our main way of denying mortality. It is also the 
cultural institution that most encourages us to reflect on our 
mortality, and be transformed by it. 

Language is metaphorical, and religious language especial- 
ly so. We talk about things that cannot be seen or touched, 
and those may be the most important things. The mind 
needs symbols as the body needs food. Spiritual myths close 
our minds when they are taken literally as propositions that 
can save us if we will assent to them. We crave that kind of 
security, yet religion also encourages us to question our de- 
sire for that kind of security. The greatest religious myths 
challenge us to awaken from the collective delusions of ev- 
eryday life. 

Whether or not a Greek king named Midas ever lived, it's 
doubtful that the god Dionysus ever gave him a Golden 
Touch. Nevertheless, that myth has taught generations of 
people something important about materialism. Religious 
institutions have sometimes been as obsessed with money 
and power as any other institutions, yet religious teachings 
have also provided the main critique of our preoccupation 
with money and power. 

It’s also doubtful that a young Indian prince named 
Siddhartha Gautama renounced the world because of his 
encounter with an old man, an ill man, and then a corpse. 
Nevertheless, the Buddhist story conveys something essen- 
tial about humanity's origins and the purpose of the reli- 
gious quest on which people around the world have em- 
barked throughout the ages. 

By rejecting all forms of religion, hyper-secularists are 
throwing out the baby with the bathwater, ignoring the spiri- 
tual hunger for deeper meaning in life. 





David R. Loy is the author of A Buddhist History of the West 
and The Great Awakening: A Buddhist Social Theory. 


REMAINDER OF A LIFE 


If I were told: 

By evening you will die, 

so what will you do until then? 

| would look at my wristwatch, 

I'd drink a glass of juice, 

bite an apple, 

contemplate at length an ant that has found its food, 
then look at my wristwatch. 

There’d be time left to shave my beard 

and dive in a bath, obsess: 

“There must be an adornment for writing, 

so let it be a blue garment.” 

Pd sit until noon alive at my desk 

but wouldn’t see the trace of color in the words, 
white, white, white... 

Pd prepare my last lunch, 

pour wine in two glasses: one for me 

and one for the one who will come without appointment, 
then I’d take а nap between two dreams. 

But my snoring would wake me... 

so l’d look at my wristwatch: 

and there’d be time left for reading. 

Pd read a chapter in Dante and half of a mu’allaqah 
and see how my life goes from me 

to the others, but | wouldn't ask who 

would fill what's missing in it. 

That's it, then? 

That’s it, that’s it. 

Then what? 

Then I'd comb my hair and throw away the poem... 
this poem, in the trash, 

and put on the latest fashion in Italian shirts, 
parade myself in an entourage of Spanish violins, 
and walk to the grave! 


Mahmoud Darwish, a Palestinian, is one of the most prominent poets writing in Arabic 
today. Fady Joudah is a physician, a poet, and the translator of The Butterfly’s 
Burden, which compiles three full volumes of the Darwish’s most recent works. 
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Heidegger 


In 1955, influential German philosopher Martin Heidegger delivered a commemorative 
address in honour of the composer Conradin Kreutzer, who died in 1849. Heidegger 
took advantage ofthe speech to discuss, in a manner much more accessible than in 
his regular writings, the differences between what he terms calculative and meditative 
thought. Here he argues that modern science, and indeed modern existence in gener- 
al, is characterized by the unprecedented rise of calculative thought, which approach- 
es the world as an object to be manipulated and exploited, and is the source of human 
technology. The imminent peril of the atomic age represents for Heidegger one of the 
consequence of allowing this sort of thought to take precedence over meditative think- 
ing, which serves no immediate practical purpose, yet which is the ultimate source of 


spiritual rootedness. 


Notoriously, Heidegger was for a time an ardent public supporter of Nazism. 
Detractors of his work consider this to be a measure of serious flaws inherent to his 
philosophy, while others argue that his political activities should be understood con- 


sidered independently of his philosophy. 
Heidegger died in 1976. 


Let my first public word in my home town be a word of thanks. 

Ithank my homeland for all that it has given me along this 
path of my life. I have tried to explain the nature of the en- 
dowment in those pages entitled “Der Feldweg" which first 
appeared in 1949 in a book honoring the hundredth anni- 
versary of the death of Conradin Kreutzer. I thank Mayor 
Schühle for his warm-hearted welcome. And I am especial- 
ly grateful for the privilege of giving the memorial address at 
today’s ceremony. 

Honored Guests, Friends and Neighbors! We are gathered 
here together in commemoration of the composer Conradin 
Kreutzer, a native of our region. If we are to honor a man 
whose calling is creative, we must, above all, duly honor his 
work. In the case of a musician this is done through the per- 
formance of his compositions. 

Conradin Kreutzer's compositions ring forth today in song 
and chorus, in opera and in chamber music. In these sounds 
the artist himself is present; for the master's presence in the 
work is the only true presence. The greater the master, the 
more completely his person vanishes behind the work. 

The musicians and singers who take part in today’s cel- 
ebration are a warrant that Conradin Kreutzer’s work will 
come to be heard on this occasion. 

But does this alone constitute a memorial celebration? A 


memorial celebration means that we think back, that we 
think. Yet what are we to think and say at a memorial which 
is devoted to a composer? Is it not the distinction of music 
to “speak” through the sounding of tones and so not to need 
ordinary language, the language of words? So they say. And 
yet the question remains: do playing and singing alone make 
our celebration a thoughtful celebration, one in which we 
think? Hardly! And so a “memorial address” has been put on 
the program. It is to help us to think back both to the com- 
poser we honor and to his work. These memories come alive 
as soon as we relate the story of Conradin Kreutzer’s life, and 
recount and describe his works. Through such a relating we 
can find much that is joyful and sorrowful, much that is in- 
structive and exemplary. But at bottom we merely allow our- 
selves to be entertained by such a talk. In listening to such a 
story, no thinking at all is needed, no reflecting is demand- 
ed on what concerns each one of us immediately and contin- 
uously in his very being. Thus even a memorial address gives 
no assurance that we will think at a memorial celebration. 
Let us not fool ourselves. All of us, including those who 
think professionally, as it were, are often enough thought- 
poor; we are far too easily thought-less. Thoughtlessness 
is an uncanny visitor who comes and goes everywhere in 
today’s world. For nowadays we take in everything in the 


quickest and cheapest way, only to forget it just as quickly, 
instantly. Thus one gathering follows on the heels of anoth- 
er. Commemorative celebrations grow poorer and poorer in 
thought. Commemoration and thoughtlessness are found 
side by side. 

But even while we are thoughtless, we do not give up our 
capacity to think. We rather use this capacity implicitly, 
though strangely: that is, in thoughtlessness we let it lie fal- 
low. Still, only that can lie fallow which itself is a ground 
for growth, such as a field. An expressway, where nothing 
grows, cannot be a fallow field. Just as we can grow deaf only 
because we hear, just as we can grow old only because we 
were young; so we can grow thought-poor or even thought- 
less only because man at the core of his being has the capac- 
ity to think; has “spirit and reason” and is destined to think. 
We can only lose or, as the phrase goes, get loose from that 
which we knowingly or unknowingly possess. 

The growing thoughtlessness must, therefore, spring from 
some process that gnaws at the very marrow of man to- 
day: man today is in flight from thinking. This flight-from- 
thought is the ground of thoughtlessness. But part of this 
flight is that man will neither see nor admit it. Man today 
will even flatly deny this flight from thinking. He will assert 
the opposite. He will say — and quite rightly — that there were 
at no time such far-reaching plans, so many inquiries in so 
many areas, research carried on as passionately as today. Of 
course. And this display of ingenuity and deliberation has its 
own great usefulness. Such thought remains indispensable. 
But- it also remains true that it is thinking of a special kind. 

Its peculiarity consists in the fact that whenever we plan, 
research, and organize, we always reckon with conditions 
that are given. We take them into account with the calculat- 
ed intention of their serving specific purposes. Thus we can 
count on definite results. This calculation is the mark of all 
thinking that plans and investigates. Such thinking remains 
calculation even if it neither works with numbers nor uses 
an adding machine or computer. Calculative thinking com- 
putes. It computes ever new, ever more promising and at the 
same time more economical possibilities. Calculative think- 
ing races from one prospect to the next. Calculative thinking 
never stops, never collects itself. Calculative thinking is not 
meditative thinking, not thinking which contemplates the 
meaning which reigns in everything that is. 

There are, then, two kinds of thinking. Each justified and 
needed in its own way: calculative thinking and meditative 
thinking. 


This meditative thinking is what we have in mind when we 
say that contemporary man is in flight-from-thinking. Yet 
you may protest: mere meditative thinking finds itself float- 
ing unaware above reality. It loses touch. It is worthless for 
dealing with current business. It profits nothing in carrying 
out practical affairs. 

And you may say, finally, that mere meditative thinking, 
persevering meditation, is “above” the reach of ordinary un- 
derstanding. In this excuse only this much is true, meditative 
thinking does not just happen by itself any more than does 
calculative thinking. At times it requires a greater effort. It 
demands more practice. It is in need of even more delicate 
care than any other genuine craft. But it must also be able to 
bide its time, to await as does the farmer, whether the seed 
will come up and ripen. 

Yet anyone can follow the path of meditative thinking in his 
own manner and within his own limits. Why? Because man 
is a thinking, that is, a meditative being. Thus meditative 
thinking need by no means be “high-flown.” It is enough 
if we dwell on what lies close and meditate on what is clos- 
est; upon that which concerns us, each one of us, here and 
now; here, on this patch of home ground; now, in the pres- 
ent hour of history. 

What does this celebration suggest to us, in case we are 
ready to meditate? Then we notice that a work of art has 
flowered in the ground of our homeland. As we hold this 
simple fact in mind, we cannot help remembering at once 
that during the last two centuries great poets and thinkers 
have been brought forth from the Swabian land. Thinking 
about it further makes clear at once that Central Germany 
is likewise such a land, and so are East Prussia, Silesia, and 
Bohemia. 

We grow thoughtful and ask: does the flourishing of any 
genuine work depend upon its roots in a native soil? Johann 
Peter Hebel once wrote: “We are plants which — whether we 
like to admit it to ourselves or пог – must with our roots rise 
out of the earth in order to bloom in the ether and to bear 
fruit.” 

The poet means to say: For a truly joyous and salutary hu- 
man work to flourish, man must be able to mount from 
the depth of his home ground up into the ether. Ether here 
means the free air of the high heavens, the open realm of the 
spirit. 

We grow more thoughtful and ask: does this claim of 
Johann Peter Hebel hold today? Does man still dwell calmly 
between heaven and earth? Does a meditative spirit still reign 


over the land? Is there still a life-giving homeland in whose 
ground man may stand rooted, that is, be autochthonic? 

Many Germans have lost their homeland, have had to leave 
their villages and towns, have been driven from their native 
soil. Countless others whose homeland was saved, have yet 
wandered off. They have been caught up in the turmoil of the 
big cities, and have resettled in the wastelands of industrial 
districts. They are strangers now to their former homeland. 
And those who have stayed on in their homeland? Often they 
are still more homeless than those who have been driven 
from their homeland. Hourly and daily they are chained to 
radio and television. Week after week the movies carry them 
off into uncommon, but often merely common, realms of 
the imagination, and give the illusion ofa world that is no 
world. Picture magazines are everywhere available. All that 
with which modern techniques of communication stimulate, 
assail, and drive man ~ all that is already much closer to man 
today that his fields around his farmstead, closer than the 
Sky over the earth, closer than the change from night to day, 
closer than the conventions and customs of his village, than 
the tradition of his native world. 

We grow more thoughtful and ask: What is happening here — 
with those driven from their homeland no less than with those 
who have remained? Answer: the rootedness, the autochtho- 
ny, of man is threatened today at its core! Even more: The loss 
of rootedness is caused not merely by circumstance and for- 
tune, nor does it stem only from the negligence and the super- 
ficiality of man's way of life. The loss of autochthony springs 
from the spirit of the age into which all of us were born. 

We grow still more thoughtful and ask: If this is so, can 
man, can man’s work in the future still be expected to thrive 
in the fertile ground of a homeland and mount into the 
ether, into the far reaches of the heavens and the spirit? Or 
will everything now fall into the clutches of planning and 
calculation, of organization and automation? 

If we reflect upon what our celebration today suggests, then 
we must observe the loss of man’s autochthony with which 
our age is threatened. And we ask: What really is happening 
in our age? By what is it characterized? 

The age that is now beginning has been called of late the 
atomic age. Its most conspicuous symbol is the atom bomb. 
But this symbolizes only the obvious; for it was recognized 
at once that atomic energy can be used also for peaceful pur- 
poses. Nuclear physicists everywhere are busy with vast 
plans to implement the peaceful uses of atomic energy. The 
great industrial corporations of the leading countries, first of 


all England, have figured out already that atomic energy can 
develop into a gigantic business. 

Through the atomic business a new era of happiness is en- 
visioned. Nuclear science, too, does not stand idly by. It pub- 
licly proclaims this era of happiness. Thus in July of this year 
at Lake Constance, 18 Nobel Prize winners stated in procla- 
mation: “Science [and that is modern natural science] is a 
road to a happier human life.” 

What is the sense of this statement? Does it spring from re- 
flection? Does it even ponder on the meaning of the atom- 
ic age? No! For if we rest content with this statement of sci- 
ence, we remain as far as possible from a reflective insight 
into our age. Why? Because we forget to ponder. Because we 
forget to asl hat is the ground that enabled modern tech- 
nology to discover and set free new energies in nature? 

This is due to a revolution in leading concepts which has 
been going on for the past several centuries, and by which 
man is placed in a different world. This radical revolution in 
outlook has come about in modern philosophy. From this 
arises a completely new relation of man to the world and his 
place in it. The world now appears as an object open to the 
attacks of calculative thought, attacks that nothing is be- 
lieved able any longer to resist. Nature becomes a gigan- 
tic gasoline station, an energy source for modern technolo- 
gy and industry. This relation of man to the world as such, in 
principle a technical one, developed in the seventeenth cen- 
tury first and only in Europe. It long remained unknown in 
other countries, and it was altogether alien to former ages 
and histories. 

The power concealed in modern technology determines 
the relation of man to that which exists. It rules the whole 
earth. Indeed, already man is beginning to advance beyond 
the earth into outer space. In not quite twenty years, such gi- 
gantic sources of power have become known through the 
discovery of atomic energy that in the foreseeable future the 
world's demands for energy of any kind will be ensured for- 
ever. Soon the procurement of the new energies will no lon- 
ger be tied to certain countries and continents, as is the oc- 
currence of coal, oil, and timber. In the foreseeable future it 
will be possible to build atomic power stations anywhere on 
earth. 

Thus the decisive question of science and technology today 
is no longer: Where do we find sufficient quantities of fuel? 
The decisive question now runs: In what ways can we tame 
and direct the unimaginatively vast amounts of atomic en- 
ergies, and so secure mankind against the danger that these 





gigantic energies suddenly — even without military actions- 
break out somewhere, "run away' and destroy everything? 

Ifthe taming of atomic energy is successful, and it will be 
successful, then a totally new era of technical development 
will begin. What we know now as the technology of film and 
television, of transportation and especially air transporta- 
tion, of new reporting, and as medical and nutritional tech- 
nology, is presumably only a crude start. No one can foresee 
the radical changes to come. But technological advance will 
move faster and faster and can never be stopped. In all ar- 
eas of his existence, man will be encircled ever more tightly 
by the forces of technology. These forces, which everywhere 
and every minute claim, enchain, drag along, press and im- 
pose upon man under the form of some technical contriv- 
ance or other — these forces, since man has not made them, 
have moved long since beyond his will and have outgrown 
his capacity for decision. 

But this too is characteristic of the new world of technol- 
ogy, that its accomplishments come most speedily to be 
known and publicly admired. Thus today everyone will be 
able to read what talk says about technology in any compe- 
tently managed picture magazine or hear it on the radio. But 
— itis one thing to have heard and read something, that is, 
merely to take notice; it is another thing to understand what 
we have heard and read, that is, to ponder, 

‘The international meeting of Nobel Prize winners took 
place again in the summer of this year of 1955 in Lindau. 
There the American chemist, Stanley, had this to say: “The 
hour is near when life will be placed in the hands of the 
chemist who will be able to synthesize, split and change liv- 
ing substance at will.” We take notice of such a statement. 
We even marvel at the daring of scientific research, without 
thinking about it. We do not stop to consider that an attack 
with technological means is being prepared upon the life 
and nature of man compared with which the explosion of the 
hydrogen bomb means little. For precisely if the hydrogen 
bombs do not explode and human life on earth is preserved, 
an uncanny change in the world moves upon us. 

Yet it is not that the world is becoming entirely technical 
which is really uncanny. Far more uncanny is our being un- 
prepared for this transformation, our inability to confront 
meditatively what is really dawning in this age. 

No single man, no group of men, no commission of prom- 
inent statesmen, scientists, and technicians, no conference 
of leaders of commerce and industry, can brake or direct the 
progress of history in the atomic age. No merely human or- 
ganization is capable of gaining dominion over it. 

Is man, then, a defenseless and perplexed victim at the 
mercy of the irresistible superior power of technology? He 
would be if man today abandons any intention to pit medita- 


tive thinking decisively against merely calculative thinking. 
But once meditative thinking awakens, it must be at work 
unceasingly and on every last occasion - hence, also, here 
and now at this commemoration. For here and now we are 
considering what is threatened especially in the atomic age: 
the autochthony of the works of man. 

Thus we ask now: even if the old rootedness is being lost in 
this age, may nota new ground and foundation be granted 
again to man, a foundation and ground out of which man's 
nature and all his works can flourish in a new way even in the 
atomic age? 

What could the ground and foundation be for the new au- 
tochthony? Perhaps the answer we are looking for lies at 
hand; so near that we all too easily overlook it. For the way 
to what is near is always the longest and thus the hardest. 
for us humans. This way is the way of meditative thinking. 
Meditative thinking demands of us that we engage ourselves 
with what at first sight does not go together at all. 

Let us give ita trial. For all of us, the arrangements, devic- 
es, and machinery of technology are to a greater or lesser ex- 
tent indispensable. It would be foolish to attack technology 
blindly. It would be shortsighted to condemn it as the work 
of the devil. We depend on technical devices; they even chal- 
lenge us to ever greater advances. But suddenly and unaware 
we find ourselves so firmly shackled to these technical devic- 
es that we fall into bondage to them. 

Still we can act otherwise. We can use technical devices, 
and yet with proper use also keep ourselves so free of them, 
that we may let go of them any time. We can use technical 
devices as they ought to be used, and also let them alone as 
something which does not affect our inner and real core. We 
can affirm the unavoidable use of technical devices, and also 
deny them the right to dominate us, and so to warp, confuse, 
and lay waste our nature. 

But will not saying both yes and no this way to technical de- 
vices make our relation to technology ambivalent and inse- 
cure? On the contrary! Our relation to technology will be- 
come wonderfully simple and relaxed. We let technical 
devices enter our daily life, and at the same time leave them 
outside, that is, let them alone, as things which are noth- 
ing absolute but remain dependent upon something higher. 
Iwould call this comportment toward technology which ex- 
presses “yes” and at the same time “no,” by an old word, re- 
leasement toward things. 

Having this comportment we no longer view things only 
ina technical way. It gives us clear vision and we notice that 
while the production and use of machines demands of us 
another relation to things, it is nota meaningless relation. 
Farming and agriculture, for example, now have turned into 
a motorized food industry. Thus here, evidently, as else- 


where, a profound change is taking place in man's relation 
to nature and to the world. But the meaning that reigns in 
this change remains obscure. 

There is then in all technical processes a meaning, not in- 
vented or made by us, which lays claim to what man does 
and leaves undone. We do not know the significance of the 
uncanny increasing dominance of atomic technology. The 


logical revolution in the atomic age could so captivate, be- 
witch, dazzle, and beguile man that calculative thinking may 
someday come to be accepted and practiced as the only way 
of thinking. 

What great danger then might move upon us? Then there 
might go hand in hand with the greatest ingenuity in calcu- 
lative planning and inventing indifference toward meditative 


meaning pervading technolo- 

gy hides itself. But if we explicit- 

ly and continuously heed the fact 
that such hidden meaning touch- 
es us everywhere in the world of 
technology, we stand at once with- 
in the realm of that which hides 
from us, and hides itself just in ap- 
proaching us. That which shows 
itself and at the same time with- 
draws is the essential trait of what 
we call the mystery. I call the com- 
portment which enables us to 
keep open to the meaning hid- 
den in technology, openness to the 
mystery. 

Releasement toward things and 
openness to the mystery belong to- 
gether. They grant us the possi- 
bility of dwelling in the world in a 
totally different way. They prom- 
ise us a new ground and founda- 
tion upon which we can stand and 
endure in the world of technology 
without being imperiled by it. 

Releasement toward things and 
openness to the mystery give us a 
vision of a new autochthony which 
someday even might be fit to re- 
capture the old and now rapid- 
ly disappearing autochthony in a 
changed form. 

But for the time being — we do 
not know for how long - man 


1 hope that you will treasure 
the approaches and ways of 
thinking that you have learned 
more than the facts that you have 
accumulated. For you will never 
discover a scarcity of facts, and 
these facts will be presented in 
such a way as to veil the ways of 
thinking embedded in them. And 
so to reveal these hidden ways 
ofthinking, to suggest alternate 
frameworks, to imagine better 
ways of living in evolving worlds, 
to imagine new human relations 
that are freed from persisiting 
hierarchies, whether they be racial 
or sexual or geopolitical — yet, | 
think this is the work of educated 
beings. | might then ask you to 
think about education as the 
practice of freedom. 

- June 2007 Commencement Speech by 

Angela Davis, Professor, University of 

California, Santa Cruz Grinnell College 


thinking, total thoughtlessness. 
And then? Then man would have 
denied and thrown away his own 
special nature — that he is a med- 
itative being. Therefore, the issue 
is the saving of man’s essential na- 
ture. Therefore, the issue is keep- 
ing meditative thinking alive. 

Yet releasement toward things 
and openness to the mystery never 
happen of themselves. They do not 
befall us accidentally. Both flour- 
ish only through persistent, coura- 
geous thinking. 

Perhaps today's memorial cel- 
ebration will prompt us toward 
this. If we respond to the prompt- 
ing, we think of Conradin Kreutzer 
by thinking of the origin of his 
work, the life-giving powers of his 
Heuberg homeland. And it is we 
who think if we know ourselves 
here and now as the men who 
must find and prepare the way into 
the atomic age, through it and out 
of it. 

If releasement toward things and 
openness to the mystery awak- 
en within us, then we should ar- 
rive at a path that will lead to a new 
ground and foundation. In that 
ground the creativity which pro- 
duces lasting works could strike 
new roots. 


finds himself in a perilous situation. Why? Just because a 
Third World War might break out unexpectedly and bring 
about the complete annihilation of humanity and the de- 
struction of the earth? No. In the dawning atomic age a far 
greater danger threatens — precisely when the danger of a 
Third World War has been removed. A strange assertion! 
Strange indeed, but only as long as we do not mediate. 

In what sense is the statement just made valid? This asser- 
tion is valid in the sense that the approaching tide of techno- 


Thus in a different manner and in a changed age, the truth 
of what Johann Peter Hebel says should be renewed: 

“We are plants - which — whether we like to admit it to our- 
selves or not – must with our roots rise out of the earth in or- 
der to bloom in the ether and to bear fruit." 





Martin Heidegger, ‘Memorial Address’, from Discourse on 
Thinking (HarperCollins, 1959). Translation by John M. Anderson 
and E. Hans Freund. 











A 


- ut to you 


In the beginning you held me all night long. 
Rarely does this happen anymore. 

And I know this is just one of the minor deaths 
for which I, as an adult, 

am expected to settle 


like 1 do with the mice 













Sand | танае 

















Goodbye 


I do not wish to be led down the garden path. 
Why the offended look? 

I have seen beauty in those petals, 

marvelled at how they glisten 

softly 

in the morning dew. 

But now dusk threatens 

And do not wish to go. 


Sophie McKeand 
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A TRAI 


In the classic novel, Treasure Island; 

suspected of betrayal is handed a piece off 

with a black spot on it- a warning that the receiv 
has been marked for judgement. So dreaded is 
this mark that when the grizzled pirate Billy Bones 
has one slipped into his hand, he suffers a fear- 
induced stroke and dies. 


Since the late 1980s, the oil giant ExxonMobil has 
pumped tens of millions of dollars into dozens 
of front groups whose sole job was to confuse 
people about the link between fossil fuels and 
global warming. This strategy of “manufacturing 
"uncertainty" h has served ExxonMol well with the 


ced with od science that it can no 
pretend to refute, ExxonMobil is using 
ШИ ad campaign to wriggle out 
of responsibility for its role in endangering the 
planet with expanding deserts, vanishing fresh 
water supplies, rising sea levels and massive crop 
failures. It says that it has stopped funding fake 
grassroots organizations, and that it is sinking a 
tiny fraction of its profits into alternative energy 
research. 

We say this isn’t good enough. We say that if you 
actlikea plundering villain, you should be treated like 
a plundering villain. We say it’s time to hand 
ExxonMobil — the modern world’s equivalent of a 
traitorous pirate — its very own black spot. 












Help us mark ExxonMobil for judgement. 
Join the strategy talks in the Meme Wars 
forums at Adbusters.org. 





